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ABSTRACT 

^^^M^A A ^ J^^^ thesaurus to the evaluation field If not 
a^sfreJer^^n^n^^J' 'r'^ evaluation or to ^program evaluation, but 
also refers to product, personnel, and proposal evaluation, as well- 
-as to quality control, the grading cf work samples, and to all ^he 
other areas in wTiich disciplined evaluation is^r^itiSed. I? contains 

SisIiSon^'°??;.- '^^^r^*^^' criticiLs, delini^LSs and 
distinctions. Criteria for inclusion of an entry were- iU at ipa.?+ « 
few participants In workshops or classes requesting it ; 2) a shor^ 
account was possible: (3) the account was found uslful- or f4J the 
author thought it should be included for, the edificaJicn More 
turn ■'"Sr '^"^ ''^^^ included then is us"l° becfuse 

Is ^iohtfv Jrl^^L^K^^^^" ^^r- statistics and measureinent aria 

is lightly treated because it is believed to be well covered in oth^r 

j;e«^;/^''Ji*^^r 'f°" federal/state contract process appear 
ItV^ to Vllllnl^''. Jf^^^-'f'^^^^^ i« this way. References have been 
kep to a select few. Acronyms raround 100) appear in an appendix. 
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INTRODUCTION 
TO THE SECOND EDITION 



Evtiluntion is ii new discipline though an old pnictice. It is 
not just a science, though there is a point to talking about 
scientific ev»iluation by contrast with unsystematic or sub- 
jective evaluation. Disciplined evaluation xKcurs in schol- 
arly book reviews, the Socratic dialogs, social criticism and 
in the opinions handed down by appellate courts. Its char- 
acteristics are the drive for a determination of merit, worth 
or value; the control of bias; the emphasis on sound logic, 
factual foundations and comprehensive coverage. That it 
has become a substantial subject is attested to by the size of 
this work and of the work to which the entries herein refer. 
It is a subject in its own right, not to bo dissipated in 
sub-headings under education, health, law-enforcement 
and so on; one might as well argue that there is no subject of 
statistics, only agricultural statistics, statistics in biology etc. 
Nor will it do to classify evaluation under "Social Sciences, 
Sundry" since evaluation far transcends the social sciences. 
That the Library of Congress will not recogniz.? the auton- 
omy of the discipline leads to unflattering (evaluative) con- 
rlusions about the bureaucracy of bibliography. But schol- 
ars who read the dozen journals and the scores of books, in 
the field, as well as the government (whose tweeds are more 
practical) are coming to recognize evaluation as a subject 
that requires certain skills, some knowledgi* and specific 
training. 

This small work may serve as a kind of miniature text- 
cum-reference-guide to the field. It developed from a 1977 
pamphlet entitled Evaluation Thesaurus, and the dictionary 
definition of the term "thesaurus" still applies to this much 



larger, more UoMilcd, iiiul massivdy rewritten work; "a 
biH>k containing a store of words or information alH)ut a 
particukir field or set of concepts" (Webster IIDi "a treasiin' 
or stoa'hotise of knowledge" (Oxford Enxlhh Dictionary), 
We already have a ample ot encyclopedia*; in fiub-field?* of 
evaluation (educational evaluation and program evniu- 
atinn), and many texts pnivide brief gkwsaries. Hut for most 
consumers, the texts and larger compendia contain moiv 
than they want to know or care to purchase — for they are 
indeed expensive, Tb.* glossaries, on the other hand, are tiH> 
brief. Here then is a smaller and cheaper guide than the 
encyclopedias, yet one that is more comprehensive than the 
gloss<iries and It is not restricted simply to educational eval- 
uation or to program evaluation. It also refers to product 
and personnel and prtiposal evaluation, to quality control 
and the grading of work samples, and to all the other areas 
in which disciplined evaluation is practiced. It contains 
many suggestions and procedures, comments and criti- 
cisms; as well as definitions and distinctions. Where it func- 
tions as a dictionary, it is in the tradition of Samuel John- 
son's English Dictionary rather than the mighty OED; aca- 
demic presses would not have approved his definition of 
oats ("A grain, which in England is gener. Hy given to 
horses, but in Scotland supports the people") but you and I 
do, Where this serves as a reference to^ood practice and not 
just good usage, it is of course briefer than the special texts 
or encyclopedias, but it may provide a good starting-point 
for an instructor who wishes to focus on certain topics in 
considerable detail and to provide tailored readings on th- 
ose, while ensuring that students have some source for 
untangling the rest of the complex conceptual net that cov- 
ers this field. Students who have sat down and read it cover 
to cover report on the experience as packing a st mestor's 
.course into two days. 

Smaller than the other texts, yes; more judgmental be- 
yond doubt. But also possibly more open to change; we 
print short runs at Edgepress so that updating doesn't have 
to compete with protection of Inventory. Send in your cor- 
rections or suggestions, and receive a free copy of the next 
edition. The most substantial or numerous suggestions also 
earn the choice of a handsome book on evaluation from our 
stock of spares. (At this writing, we have spares of both 
encyclopedias and twenty other weighty volumes.) 



Thv critorio fur irKiusion of m\ ontry woro U^) M leant a fow 
p*irticip4UUsin workshops or classes roiiuestod it, (b)a short 
account was possible, (c) account was found useful, 
or~in a few cas»»s™(d) the author thouf;ht it should be 
Included for the edification or amusement o( prof^sionals 
and/or amateurs. There is much more current slan^; and 
jargon in hert» than would usually be rtvogni/ed by a re- 
spectable scholarly publication— but that's exactly what 
Rives people the most trouble. (And besides, though i;ome 
of the slang is unlovely, some of it embodies the poetry and 
imiiginntiveness of a new field far lK»tter than moie pedest- 
rian and technical prose,) There's not much on the solid 
statistics and measurement material— because that's ver>' 
well covered elsewhere. (But there's a little, because partic- 
ipants in some inservice workshops for professionals have 
no i^tatistical background and find these few definitions 
helpful.) There's a good deal about the federal/state con- 
tract process because that's the way much of evaluation is 
funded (and because its jargon is especially pervasi^ e and 
mysterious). Some references are provided— but only a few 
key ones, because tix> many just leave the readers' problem 
of selection unanswered. The scholar will usually find more 
references in the few given; that was one criterion for selec- 
tion of them. Acronyms, besides a basic few, are in a sup- 
plement, to reduce clutter. The list of entries has benefited 
from comparison with the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Evaluation {i}ds, Anderson, BalL Murphy r/ a/., Jossey Bass, 
1976); but there are over 120 substantive en trieshcre thatare 
myt in EEE. ^ 

The University of San Francisco, through its support of 
the Evaluation Institute, deser\'es first place in a listing of 
indebtedness. In 1971-72 the U.S. Office of Education (em- 
bodied in John Egermeier) was kind enough to support me 
in developing a training progr:..i in what I then called 
Qualitative Educational Evaluation at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, and there began the glossary from which 
this work grew. Two contracts with Region IX of HEW, to 
assist in building staff evaluation capability, have led me 
from giving workshops there to developing materials which 
can be more widely distributed, more detailed, and used for 
later reference more often than seminar notes; this the- 
saurus is part of those materials. My students and contacts 
in those courses and workshops, as others at Berkeley, 



impa)Vcmen^~Hlill nmleil - in formuKuin^' iiml cowrin^' 
this cxploilinf; iind t'xplosivo tiekl; iiml my a)lltM>;iK»N luul 
clicniH UK). To of these, miiny thnnks, most espiviiillv to 
jane Roth for her work on the orij^ln*^! KmlnatUm ITi^^Huru^ 
which she co-iUithored in 1*)77, mu\ MowiUil I.evine for 
m^ny vahiiible sug^ostions on the first edition, l hiinks, too. 
to Sienn»i S'Zell »in(l NoKi Lewis for hiindlinj; theeon^^lex- 
ities of getting this into »ind out of i)ur Mergenthnler photo- 
typesetters. They »ue not to bl»ime for our minor efforts to 
reform punctuotion e,g, by iisnnlly omitting; the iomnuis 
iuound "e.g." since it provides its t)wn piUise in the flow; 
iind cutting down on the use of single quotes, since the U.S. 
«ind British practices ore reversed. 

This work is one of o series to come out in I^^H()-8I. A 
companion monogr»iph, Vtv Lo^ic of Evuluntioft, is com- 
plete iind should be iiViiikible in Septemlvr. 77u' F.valuathh^ 
of Composition Instruction will be iWaikible in November. 
Product Evaluation is typeset »ind in field readers' hcinds 
and should be ovnilable by the end of the year. Introduction 
to Eva^ ation is scheduled for January '81. Others are pro- 
jected on personnel evaluation, qualitative researc h meth- 
odology, Apportionment, etc. (A note to Edgepre* s or the 
Institute will ensure that a descriptive flyer on each will bv 
sent as they become available.) Where more details on a 
topic referenced in the thesaurus are provided in the first 
two of these monographs, the abbrt»viations LE(for Logic of 
Evaluation) and PE (for Product Evaluation) are used. 

Evaluation Im^titute 
Univeniity of San Francisco 
California 94117 

Si^ternber 1980 
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Termii Are printed In bold type io indlc« e th4t they have 
their own entry; thU «li||htly distracting fUf^ \$ not wAvett 
more th«n once In Any entry, 

ACCOUNTABIUTY feMpan*ibUity for (uHUfkMlkin 
of oxpondHurcHur of one's own efforts, I'hus progrtim m<^n- 
agcrn nnd toncheni nhuuld be, it is often said, rtcrountrtble 
for their costs and salaries and time. The torni is also vised to 
refer to a miivement towards inm*ased expectations, e.g. of 
wore detailed justification of expendituri^ or efforts. Ac- 
countability thus rei)uires some kind of a)st-effectivenes,s 
evaluation; it is not enough that one be able to explain how 
one spent the money ("fiscal accountability"), but it is also 
expected that one be able to /j/s/i^ this in terms of the 
achieved results. Teachers have sometimes been held 
(wholly) accountable for their students' achievement 
scores, which is of course entirely Inapprtipriate since their 
contribution to these sa)a's is only one of seveni (support 
from parents, from peers, and from the rest of vhe school 
environment outside the classriH)m nrv the most frei^uently 
cited other influences). On the other hand, a teacher can 
appropriately be held accountable for the failure to produce 
the same kind of learning gains in his or her pupils that 
other teachers of essentially similar pupils achieve. A com- 
mon fallacy ass<Kiated with accountability is to suppose that 
justice requires the formulation of precise goals and objec- 
tives if thea* is to bo any accountability; but ir fact one may 
be held accountable for what one does, within even the 
most general concepMon of professional work, e.g. for 
"teaching social studies in the twelfth grade," where one 
might be picking a fresh (unprescribed) topic every day, or 
every hour, in the light of one's best judgment as to what 
contemporary social events and the class capabilities make 
appropriate. (Captains of vessels are held accountable for 
their actions in wholly unforeseen circumstances.) It is true, 
however, that any testing process has to be veiy carefully 
selected and applied if educntional accountability is to be 
enforced In an equitable way; this does not mean that the 
test must be matched to what is taught (because what is 
taught may have been wrongly chosen), but it does mean 
that the test must be very carefully justified, e.g. by refer- 
ence to reasonable expectations as to what should be (or 
could justifiably have been) covered, given the need and 



nihility ufihosUulons, 

ACCREDITATION The .uv.uvl iil vuhUmHUN. in p.u- 
llcul.ir the 4W.ud o\ iTUMnlvrHhip in ont» o\ ihv ro^iiMwl 
4isjiwiatk)nH of i*ilucation4il inHtitutionH or ono ol tho proloH- 
nUm^l org«inii^*itionji wHivh «iHf^mpt tn matnt.iin nTf.itn 
quofity HUindiUUn for entry. Tho *\Hvrt»dlMlion priKvss" Is 
the pr^KosH whereby these orgiinlAUlons determine ellj^lbll- 
ity for membership and encour.i}?e sell-Improvement to^ 
wards •HhievinRiind maintolnlng th.it status. The.ucredlt.i- 
tion prtKesH h.vs two phases; In the first, the Institution 
undertakes a self-study and self-evaluation exercise against 
its own mission statement. In the second phase the regional 
accrediting commission sends in a team of people familiar 
with similar institutions, to examine the self-study and Its 
results, and to liH>k at a very large numh^r of particular 
features of the institution, using data to be supplied by the 
Institution together with a checklist {Evaluative Criteria Is 
the best known of these, published by The National Society 
for Schix)l Evaluation), which are then pulled together in an 
informal synthesis prcKOss. At the elemental' level, schwls 
are typically not visited (although there is oneof the handful 
of regional accrediting commissions that is an exception to 
this); at the high schwl level a substantial team visit is 
involved, and the same is true at the college level, Accredit- 
ing of professional schixjls, particularly law schiH)ls and 
medical schiwls, is also A'idespread and done by the rele- 
vant professional organizations; it operates in a similar way. 
Accrediring of schwls of education that award credentials, 
e.g. for teaching in elementary' schm^ls, is done by the state; 
there is also a private organization which evaluates such 
schix)ls. There are grave problems with the accreditation 
process as currently practiced, in particular its tendency 
towards the rejection of innovations simply because they 
are unfrmiliar (naturally this is denied); iK use of teams 
unskilled in evaluation; its disinterest in lixiking at learning 
achievements by contrast with prcxress indicators; the in- 
consistency between its practice and the claim that it accepts 
the insrittition's own goals; the brevity of the visits; the 
institutional veto and middle-of-the-road bias in selecting 
team members; the lack of concern with costs; and so on 
(LE). See Institutional Evaluation. 




AunievttivieiNi vi. Ariiiuue uiiu Ariiiuuu/ 
ACHIEVEMENT DISTINCTION) H d obvioun ^mu^h 
that thcw'ji A clKfiwnct? bt^twern ihe two; Mo/4rt pivsum- 
dbly hdd mor^ ^drly aptitude for th^ piano than you or \, 
evt^n if he'd never been Hhown one, Out ^tati.Htical tenting 
methodology ha^ dlvvayM had a hard timt^ over the dklinc- 
tion becaune Hiatliiticii i;in't subtle enough to cope with the 
point of the dij)iinction« jimt a^ it if^n't {subtle enough to cope 
with the distinction between correlation and cauMlion. I*or 
no one has achievement who doetin't have aptitude* by 
definition, ho there's a one-way correlation; and it's vory 
hard to »how that »omtH)ne haH an aptitude without giving 
them a te^t that actually mea<iun?$( (at leant embryonic) 
achievement. Temerarious tenti ; types have thun Home- 
timen been lc<l to deny that there is any rtv/ dintinclion, 
whereaH the fact in only that they lack the tcxiU to detect it. 
DiHtinctionH only have to be conceptually clear, not Mtatisli- 
cally simple; and the distinction between a cap^idty (an 
aptitude) and a manifested performance (achievement) is 
conceptually perfectly dear. Empirical^, we may never find 
good tests of aptitude that aren't mini-achievement tests. 
(Ref. the Aptitude Achievement Distinction, ed. Green, 
McGraw-Hill.) 

ACTION RESEARCH A little-known sub-field in the 
social sciences that can be Si't; %i precursor of evaluation. 

ACTORS ScKial science (and now evaluation) jargon 
term for those participating in an evaluation, typically eval- 
uator, client o'^d evaluec (if a person or his/her pn)gram is 
being evaluated). May also be used to arer to all active 
stakeholders. 

ADMINISTRATOR EVALUATION A species of per- 
sonnel evaluation which illustrates many of the problems of 
teacher evaluation in that there is no demonstrably superior 
administrative style (e.g. with respect to democratic versus 
authoritarian leadership), where the criterion of merit is 
effectiveness, rather than enjoyability. The than? main com- 
ponents of administrative evaluation should be: (a) anon- 
ymous holistic rating of observed performance as an ad- 
ministrator, with an opportunity to give reasons, by all 
those "significantly interactive" with the individuals in 
question. Identifying this group is done by a preliminary 



n^ud^l for 4 Urn tmm \hp <iaminlfirr<ilt)r tti rvrtlu<itiHl h> 
whkh iti dtUich^il ihe wmnwnl Ifwil pwrth will Aim 
(nmigAtfd fmm Ih^ gfDupn dl Ihe ulNr *?nU of Ihp inl^Mc- 
tion; (b) A iludy of ob)^?rtiv<? m^^iurtii uf <?(f^tiv^n^M, e g, 
tumdmund Um<i? cm urgently m)u^l^ m^trriAlii* output 
Utdkamft. hUUl lumever e^,; mi k) p^p^r-^mi-p^ncil or 
nUmil^itlon ttntn ot rtkvjint knowlrdgc^ and »MIU« in pr« 
tfcuUr of f)«w knowledgt^ And undcmtiinding that hA% b^* 
come Important %\x\ct the time of the l4»t review, Thiii kind 
of evaluation can eauiiy be tied to in*)iervlce training, m that 
it in a productive and nupportive experience, The usual farce 
of admlnintrator evaluation via performance or behavioral 
objectives in not only a prime opportunity for the con artifit 
to exploit* i» not only indefensible because of its lack of 
Input from most oi the people that havt* most of the rvlevant 
knowledge* it Is also highly destructive* of creative manage- 
ment because of the lack of rewards for handling "targets of 
opportunity'*— Indeed, there are usually df facto punish- 
ments for trying to introduce them as new objectives. (It 
also has the other weaknesses of any gcMil-btiied evalu- 
ation.) 

Administratoni are often nervous about the kind of ap- 
proach listed as prefcMiible here, because they rightly under- 
stand that most of the people with whom they interact have 
a pretty poor grasp of the administrator's extensive re- 
sponsibilities and burdens. The questionnaire must of 
course rather caa*fully delimit the retjuested respon^v to 
rating (holist*all>) the ofrsmrrf behavion, and the rest of 
the objection is taken care of by the comprehensive natuw 
of the group interviews, supplemented by the objective 
measures. 

ADVOCATE-ADVERSARY EVALUATION (THE AD- 
VERSARY APPROACH) A type of evaluation in which, 
during the process and/or in the final report, presentations 
art* made by individuals or teams whose goal is to provide 
the strongest possible case for or against a partuiilar view or 
evaluation of the program (etc.). There may or may not be 
an attempt at providing a synthesis, perhaps by means of a 
judge or a jury or both. The techniques were developed very 
extensively in the early seventies, from the initial example 
in which Stake and Denny were the advocate and the ad- 
versary (the TCITY evaluation), through Bob Wolf, Murray 



Levine, Tom Owens and others. There are still great dif- 
ficulries in answering the question, "When does this give a 
better picture and when does it tend to falsify the picture of 
,a program?" The search for justice — where we rely on the 
adversary approach — is not the same as the search for 
truth; nevertheless, there are great advantages atwut stat- 
ing^and attempting to legitimate radically different apprais- 
als, e.g. the competitive element. One of the most interest- 
ing reactive phenomena in evaluation was the effect of the 
original advocate-adversary evaluation; many members of 
the "audience" were extremely upset by the fact that the 
highly critical adversary report had been printed as part of 
th ' evaluation. They were unable to temper this reaction by 
L.vognition of the equal legitimacy accorded to the advocate 
position. The significance of this phenomenon is partly that 
it reveals the enormous pressures towards bland evalua- 
tion, whether they are explicit or below the surface. In 
"purely logical" terms, one might think there wasn't much 
difference between giving two contradictory viewpoints 
equal .<^tatus, and giving a merely neutral presentation. But 
the effect on the audience shows that this is not the case; 
and indeed, a more practically oriented logic suggests that 
important information is conveyed by the former method of 
presentation that is absent from the latter, namely the range 
of (reasonably) defensible interpretations. See also Relativ- 
ism, Judicial Model. 

ADVOCATE TEAMS APPROACH (Stufflebeam) Not 
to be confused with the advocate/adversary approach to 
evaluation. A procedure for developing in detail the leading 
options for a decision maker, as a preliminary to an evalua- 
tion of them. 

AFFECTED POPULATION A program, product etc. 
impacts the true consumers and its own staff. In program 
Evaluation both pffects must be considered though they 
have quite different ethical standings. At one stage, it 
looked as if the Headstart program could be justified (only) 
because of its benefits to those it employed. 

AFFECTIVE (Bloom) Original sense; pertaining to the 
domain of affect. Often taken to be the same as the domain 
of feelings or attitudes. Since these are sometimes confused 
with beliefs, it should be remembered that affect should also 



be distirguish* d from the cognitive and psychomotor do--^ 
mains. For example, self-esteem and loais of control are 
often said to be affective variables, but many items or in- 
terview questions which are said to measure these actually 
call for estimates of self-worth and appraisalS'Or judgments 
of locus of control, which are straight propositional claims 
and hence cognitive. Errors such as this often spring from 
the idea that the realm of valuing is not propositional, but 
merely attitudinal, a typical fallacy of the value-free ideol- 
ogy in social science. While some personal values are evi- 
dent in attitudes and hence may be considered affect, some 
valuations — whether or not they cause certain attitudes — 
are scientifically testable assertions. Note the difference be- 
tween, "I feel perfectly capable of managing my own life, 
selecting an appropriate career and mate, etc." and "I am 
perfectly capable, etc." (Or "I feel this program is really 
valuable for me." vs. "This program is really valuable for 
me.") Claims about feelings are autobiographical and the 
error sources are lying and lack of self-knowledge. Claims 
about merit are external world claims and verified or falsi- 
fied by evaluations. The use of affective measures, beyond 
the simplest expressions of pleasure, is currently extremely 
dubious because of (a) these conceptual coufusions be- 
tween affect and cognition, (b) deliberate falsification of 
responses, (c) unconscious misrepresentatiori, (d) dubious 
assumptions made by the interpreter, e.g. that increases in 
-self-esteem are desirable (obviously false beyond a certain 
(unknown) point), (e) invasion of privacy, (f) lack of even 
basic validation, (g) high lability of much affect, (h) high 
stability oP^ther affect. Not long ago, I heard an expert say 
that the only kno ;vn-valid measure of affect relates to locus 
of control and that 13 fixed by the age of two. He may have 
been optimistic. » t 

ANALYTICAL (evaluation) By contrast with holistic 
evaluation, which might be called macro-evaluation (by 
analogy with macro-economics), analytical evaluation is 
micrb-evaluation. There are t^vo main varieties: component 
evaluation and dimensional evaluation. It is often thought 
that causal analysis or remedial suggestions are part of 
analytic (typically formative) evaluation, but they are not in 
fact part of evaluation at all (LE). 



ANCHORING (ANCHOR POINTS) Rating scales 
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that use numbers (e.g. 1-6, 1-10) or letters (A-F) should 
normally provide some translation of the labeled points on 
the scale, or at least the end-points and mid-point. It is 
common, in providing these anchors, to confuse grading 
language with ranking language, e.g. by defining A-F as 
"Excellent . . . Average . . . Poor" which has two absolute 
and one relative descriptors, hence is useless if most of the 
evaluands are or may be excellent (or poor). Some, probably 
most, an».hors for letter grades create an asymmetrical dis- 
tribution of merit, e.g. because the range of performances 
which D (potentially) describes is narrower than the B 
range; this invalidates (though possibly not seriously) the 
numerical conversion of letter-grades to grade points (LE). 
It may be a virtue, if conversion is not essential. In another 
but related sense of anchoring, it means cross-calibration of 
e.g. several reading tests, so as to identify (more or less) 
equivalent scores. 

ANONYMITY The preservation of the anonymity of 
respondents sometimes requires very great ingenuity. Al- 
though even bulletproof systems do not achieve honest 
responses from everyone in personnel evaluation, because 
of secret contract bias), leaky systems get honesty from 
almost no-one. The new legal requirements for open files 
has further endagered this crucial source of evaluation in- 
put; but not without adequate ethical basis. The use of a 
"filter" (a person who removes identifying information, 
usually the person in charge of the eviauation) is usually 
essential; a suggestion box, a phone with a recorder on it to 
which respondents can talk (disguising their voice), check- 
lists that avoid the necessity for (recognizable) handwriting, 
forms that can be photocopied to avoid watermark identi- 
fiers, money instead of stamps or reply-paid envelopes 
(which can be invisibly coded), are all possibilities. Typical 
further problems: What if you want to provide an incentive 
for responding — how can you tell who to reward?; What if, 
like a vasectomy, you wish to reverse the anonymyzing 
process (e.g. to get help to a rer»pondent in great distress)? 
There are complex answers, and the questions illustrate the 
extent to which this issue in evaluation design takes us 
beyond standard survey techniques. 

APPLES & ORANGES ("Comf5aring apples & oranges") 
Certain evaluation problems evoke the complaint, particu- 



larly from individuals trained in the traditional social sci- 
ences, that any solution would be "like comparing apples 
and oranges." Careful study shows that ani/ true evaluation 
problem (as opposed to a unidimensional measurement 
problem) involves the comparison of unlike quantities, with 
the intent of achieving a synthesis. It is the nature of the 
beast. On the other hand, far from being impossible, the 
simile itself suggests the solution; we do of course compare 
apples and oranges in the market, selecting the one or the 
other on the basis of various considerations, such as cost, 
quality relative to the appropriate standards for each fruit, 
nutritional value, gnd the preferences of those for whom we 
are purchasing. Indeed, we commonly consider two or 
more of these factors and rationally amalgamate the results 
into an appropriate purchase. While there are occasions on 
which the considerations just mentioned do not point to a 
single winner, and the choice may be ma^e arbitrarily, this 
is typically not the case. Complaining about the apples and 
oranges difficulty is a pretty good sign that the complainer 
has not thought very hard about the nature of evaluation 

APPORTIONMENT (ALLOCATION, DISTRIBUTION) 

The process or result of dividing a given quantity of re- 
sources between a set of competing demands, e.g. dividing 
a budget between progranis. This is in fact the defining 
problem of the science of economics, but one that is usually 
not addressed directly or not in practical terms within the 
economic literature, presumably because any solution re- 
quires making assumptions about the so-called "interper- 
sonal comparison of utility," i.e., the relative worth of pro- 
viding goods to different individuals. Thus the value-free 
conception of the social sciences makes it taboo to provide 
practical solutions to the apportionment problem. Appor- 
tionment is a separate evaluation predicate, distinct from 
grading and ranking and scoring although all of those are 
involved in it; it is one, very practical, way of showing one's 
esfimate of relative worth, and of all the evaluation predi- 
cates it is probably the closest to the decision makers' modal 
evaluation process. Various patently inappropriate solu- 
tions are quite frequently used, e.g. the "across-the-board 
cut." This not only rewards the padding of budgets, and 
hence automatically leads to increased padding the follow- 



ing year, but it also results in some funding at below the 
"critical mass" level, a complete waste of money. Another 
inappropriate solution involves asking program managers 
to make certain levels of cut; this of course results in the 
blackmail strategy of setting the critical mass levels too high, 
in order to get more than is absolutely necessary. The only 
appropriate kind of solution involves some evaluation by a 
person external to the program, typically in conjunction 
with the program manager; and the first task of such a 
review must be to eliminate anything that looks like fat in 
the budget. Later steps in the process involve segmentation 
of each program, identification of alternative articulations of 
the segments, grading of the cost-effectiveness of the prog- 
ressively larger systems in each sequence of add-ons, and 
consideration of interactions between program components 
that may reduce the cost of each at certain points. Given an 
estimate of the "return value" of the money (the good it 
would do if not used for this set of programs), and the 
ethical (or democratic) commitment to prima facie equality of 
interpersonal worth, one then has an effective algorithm for 
spending the available budget in the most effectiye way. It 
will typically be the case that some funding of each of the 
programs will occur (unless the critical mass is too large), 
because of the declining marginal utility of the services to 
each of the (semi-overlapping) impacted populations, the 
Jong-term advisability of retaining capability in each area, 
and the political considerations involved in reaching larger 
numbers. The process just described provides a rationale 
for what has sometimes been called zero-based budgeting, 
an innovation of which the Carter Administration made a 
good deal in the first years of his presidency; but serious 
discussion of the methodology for it never seemed to 
emerge, and the practice was naturally well behind that. At 
the informal but highly practical level, apportionment re- 
minds us of one of the most brilliant examples of bias 
control methodology in all evaluation; the solution to the 
problem of dividing an irregularlj^-shaped portion of food 
or land into two fair shares — You divide, and I'll choose. 
(This is a micro-version ofthe "veil of ignorance" or antece- 
dent probability approach to the uisHfication of justice and 
ethics in Rawls, A Theory of Justice (1971), and Scriven , 
Primary Philosophy, McGraw-Hill, 1966. It is not surpris- 
ing that ethics and evaluation share a common border here. 



since justice is often analyzed as a distributional concept. 
(See IE) 

ARCHITECTURAL EVALUATION Like the evalu- 
ation of detective stories and many novels (see literary 
criticism), this field involves.! frameworkof logic and a skin 
of aestiietics; it is frequently treated as if only one of these 
components is important. The solution to the problems of 
traffic flow, the use of durable fixtures that are not over- 
priced, the provision of adequate floor-space and storage, 
meeting the requirements of expansion, budget, safety and 
the law; these are. the logical constraints. The aesthetic are 
no less important and no easier to achieve. Unfortunately 
architecture has a poor record of learning by experience i.e. 
poor evaluation commitment; every new school building 
incorporates errors of the simplest kind, (e.g. classroom 
entries at the front of the room) and colleges of architecture 
when designed by their faculty not only make these errors 
but are often and widely thought to be the ugliest buildings 
on the campus. (Cf. Evaluators who write reports readable 
only by evaluators). It is significant that the Ford Founda- 
tion's brilliant (^inception of a center for school architecture 
has, after several years operation, sunkwithout a trace. 

ARCHIVES Repository of records in which e.g. min- 
utes of key meetings, old budgets, prior evaluations and 
other found data are located. 

ARTEFACT (or ARTIFACT) (of an experiment, evalua- 
tion, analytical or statistical procedure) An artificial result, 
one merely due to (created by) the investigatory or analytic 
procedures used in an experiment, an evaluation, or a sta- 
tistical analysis, and not a real property of the phenomenon 
investigated. Typically uncovered — and in good designs 
guarded against— by using multiple independent methods 
of investigation/analysis. 

ASSESSMENT Often used as a synonvm for evalua- 
tion, but sometimes used to ref^r to a process that is more 
focussed on quantitative and/or testing approaches; the 
quantity may be money (as in real estate assessment), or 
numbers and sco'-es (as in National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress). People sometimes suggest that assessment 
is less of a j'ldgmental and more of a measurement process 
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than certain other kinds of evaluation; but it might be ar- 
gued that it is simply a case of evaluation in which the 
judgment is built into the numerical results. Raw scores on a 
test of no known content or construct validity would n jt be 
assessment; it is only when the test is (supposedly) of basic 
mathematical competence, for example, that reporting the 
results constitutes assessment in theappropriate sense, and 
of course the judgment of validity is the key evaluative 
component in this. 

ATTENUATION (Stat.) In the technical sense this re- 
fers to the reduction in correlation due to errors of mea- 
surement. 

ATTITUDES The compound of cognitive and affective 
variables describing a person's mental set towards another 
person, thing, or state. It may be evaluative or simply pref- 
eren rial; that is, someone may think that running is good for 
you, or simply enjoy it, or both; enjoying it does not entail 
thinking it is meritorious, nor vice versa, contrary to many 
suggested analyses of attitudes. Atritudes are inferred from 
behavior, including speech behavior, and inner states. No 
one, including the person whose atritudes we are trying to 
determine, is in an infallible position with respect to the 
inference to an atritudinal conclusion, even though that 
person is in a nearly infallible position with respect to his or 
her own inner states. Notice that there is no sharp line 
between attitudes and cognition; many attitudes are 
evinced through beliefs (which may be true or false), and 
attitudes can somerimes be evaluated as right or wrong, or 
good or bad, in an objecrive way (e.g. atritudes towards 
"the world owing one a living," work, women (men), etc.). 
See Affective 

ATTRITION The loss of subjects in the exp'?rimental or 
control/comparison groups during the period of the study. 
This is often so large as to destroy the experimental design — 
60% loss within a year is not uncommon in the schools. 
Hence all choice of numbers in the groups must be based 
upon a good estimate of attrition plus a substantial margin 
for error. 

AUDIENCE (in Robert Stake's sense) A group, wheth- 
er or not they are the client(s), who will or should see and 
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may use or react to an evaluation. Typically there are many 
such, and typically an evaluation report or presentation will 
need careful planning in order to serve the several audi- 
ences reasonably well. 

AUDIT, AUDITOR Apart from the original sense of 
this term, which refers to a check on the books of an institu- 
tion by an independent accountant, the.evaluation use of 
the term refers to a third party evaluation or external evalua- 
tion, often of an evaluation. Hence — and this is the stan- 
dard usage in California — an auditor may be a meta-eval- 
uator, typically serving in a formative and summative role. 
In the more general usage, an auditor may be simply an 
external evaluator working either for the same client as the 
primary evaluator or for another client. There are other 
occasions when the auditor is halfway between the original 
kind of auditor and an evaluation auditor; for example, the 
Audit Agency of HEW (now HHS/ED) was originaliy set up 
to monitor compliance with fiscal guidelines, but their staff 
are now frequently looking at the methodology and overall 
utility of evaluations. The same is true of GAO and OMB 
"audits." 



BALANCE OF POWER A desirable feature of the so- 
cial environment of an evaluation, summed up in the for- 
mula: "The power relation of evaluator, evaluee and client 
should be as nearly symmetrical aj possible." For example, 
evaluees should have the right to have their reactions to the 
evaluation appended to it when it goes to the client. Simi- 
larly, the client should undertake to be evaluated if the 
contract identifies someone else as the evaluee. (School 
administrators who are not being properly evaluated have 
no right to have teachers critically evaluated.) Meta-eval- 
uation and goal-free evaluation are both part of the Balance 
of Power concept. Panels used in evaluation should exhibit 
a balance of power, not a lack of bias. There are both ethical 
and political/practical reasons for arranging a balance of 
power. 

BASELINE (data or measures) Facts about the condi- 
tion or performance of subjects prior to treatment. The 
essential result of the pretest part of the pretest-posttest 
approach. Gathering baseline data is one of the key reasons 
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for starting an evaluation before a program starts, some- 
thing that always seems odd to budgetary bureaucrats. See 
Prefonnative. 

BASIC CHECKLIST The 18-point checklist for evalu- 
ating products, programs, etc., to be found under Key 
Evaluation Checklist. 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES Specific goals of, e.g. a 
program, stated in terms which will enable their attainment 
to be checked by observation or test/measurement. An idea 
which is variously seen as 1984/Skinner/dehumanizing, 
etc., or as a minimum requirement for the avoidance of 
empty verbalisms. Some people now use "measurable ob- 
jectives" to avoid the miasma associated with the connota- 
tions of behaviorism. In general, people are now more toler- 
ant of objectives that are somewhat more abstractly speci- 
fied, provided that leading verification/falsification condi- 
tions can be spelled out. This is because the attempt to 
si:>ell everything out (and skip the statement of intermediate- 
level goals) produces 7633 behavioral objectives for reading, 
which is an incomprehensible mess. Thus educational re- 
search has rediscovered the reason for the failure of the 
precisely analogous move by positivist philosophers of sci- 
ence to eliminate all theoretical terms in favor of observa- 
tional terms. The only legitimate scientific requirement here 
is that terms have a reliable use and agreed-upon empirical 
content not a short translation into observational language — the 
latter is just one way to the former. Fortunately, scientific 
training can lead to the reliable (enough) use of theoretical 
terms, i.e., they can be unpacked into the contextually- 
relevant measurable indicators upon demand, thereby 
avoiding the total loss of the main cognitive organizers 
(above the taxonomical level) and all understanding that 
would result from the total translation project, eVi^n if it 
were possible. The same conclusion applies to the ur»e of 
somewhat general goal statements. 

BIAS A condition in an evaluation or other design, or in 
one of its participants, that is likely to produce errors; for 
example, a sample of the students enrolled in a school is 
biased against lower economic groups if it is selected from 
those present on a particular day since absenteeism ratesare 
usually higher amongst lower economic groups. Hence, if 



we are investigating an effect that may be relatei! to eco- 
nomic class, using such a sample would be faulty design. It 
is common and incorrect to suppose that (strong) prefer-^, 
ences are biases, e.g. someone who holds strong views 
against the use of busing to achieve desegregation is often 
said to be biased. (See the glossary of Eialuation Standards, 
McGraw Hill 1980; where bias is wrongly defined as "a 
consistent alignment with one point ofvieiv." This is true only 
where the views are unjustified, i.e., involve or will prob- 
ably lead to errors. It is not true if the views are merely 
controversial; one would scarcely argue that believers in 
atoms are biased even though the existence of atoms is 
denied by Christian Scientists. One sometimes needs a 
judge in a dispute that is neutral or acceptable to both parties; 
this should be distinguished from unbiased. Being neutral, 
etc., is often a sign of error in a given dispute i.e. a sign of 
bias. Evaluation panels should usually include trained and 
knowledgeable people with strong commitments both for 
and against whatever approach, program, etc., is being 
evaluated (where such factions exist) and no attempt should 
be made to select only neutral panelists at the usual cost of 
seloiting ignoramuses or cowards and getting superficial, 
easily dismissed reports. The neutral faction, if equally 
knowledgeable, should be represented just as any other 
faction. Selecting a neutral chair may be good psychology or 
politics, but not because s/he is any more likely to be a good 
judge. 

BIAS CONTROL A key part of evaluation design; it is 
not an attempt to exclude the influence of definite views but 
of unjustified, e.g., premature or irrelevant views. For ex- 
ample, the use of (some) external evaluators is a part of good 
bias control, not because it will eliminate the choice of 
people with definite views about the type of program being 
evaluated, but because it tends to eliminate people who are 
likely to favor i^ -for the irrelevant (and hence error-con- 
ducive) reasons of ego-involvement or income-preserva-. 
tion (cf. also Halo Effect). Usually, however, program man- 
agers object to the use of an external evaluator with a known 
negative view of programs like theirs, which is to confuse 
bias with preference. Enemies are one of the best sources of 
useful criticism, not that anyone enjoys it. Even if it is politi- 
cally necessary to take account of a manager's opposition to 



the use of a negatively-disposed evaluator, it should be 
doneby adding a second evaluator, also knowledgeable, to 
whom there is no objection, not by finding someone neutral 
as such, since neutrality is just as likely to be biased; a key 
point. Other key aspects of bias control involve further 
separation of the rewards channel from the evaluation re- 
porting, designing or hiring channel, e.g. by never allowing 
the agency monitor for a program to be the monitor for the 
evaluation contract on that program, never allowing a pro- 
gram contractor to be responsible for letting the contract to 
evaluate that program, etc. The ultimate bias of contracted 
evaluations resides in the fact that the agencies which fund 
programs fund most or all of their evaluations, hence want 
favorable ones, a fact of which evaluation contractors are 
(usually consciously) aware and which does a great deal to 
explain the vast preponderance of favorable evaluations in a 
vvorld of rather poor programs. Even GAO, although effec- 
tively beyond this influence for most purposes, is not im- 
mune enough for Congress to regard them as totally credi- 
ble, hence — in part — the creation of the CBO (Congres- 
sional Budget Office). The possible merits of an evaluation 
"judiciary," isolated from most pressures by life-time ap- 
pointment, deserve consideration. Another principle of 
bias con trol reminds us of the instability of independence or 
externality — today's external evaluator is .tomorrow's co- 
author (or spumed contributor). For more details, see 
"Evaluation Bias and Its Control," in Evaluation Studies 
Review Annual (Vol. 1, 1976, ed. G. Glass, Sage). The 
possibility of neat solutions to bias control design problems 
is kept alive in the face of the above adversities by remem- 
bering the Pie-Slicing Principle: "You slice and I'll select." 

BIG SHOPS The "big shops" in evaluation are the five 
to ten that carry most of the large evaluation contracts; they 
include Abt Associates, AIR, ETS, RAND, SDC, SRI, etc. 
(for translations see the acronym appendix). The tradeoffs 
between the big shops and the small shops run something 
like this, assuming for the moment that you can afford 
either: the big shops have enormous resources of every 
kind, from personnel to computers; they have an ongoing 
stability that pretty well ensures the job will be done with at 
least a minimum of competence; and their reputation is 
important enough to them that they are likely tomeetdead- 
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lines and do other good things of a paper-churning kind like 
producing nicely bound reports, staying within budget and 
so on. In all of these respects they are a better bet, often a 
much better bet, than the small shops. On the other hand, 
you don't know who you are going to get to work for you in 
a big shop, because they have to move their project mana- 
gers around as the press of business ebbs and flows, and as 
their people move on to other positions; they are rather 
more hidebound by their own bureaucratic procedures than 
a small shop; and they are likely to be a good deal more 
expensive for the same amount of work, because they are 
carrying a large staff through the intervals between ;obs 
which are inevitable, no matter how well they are run A 
small shop is often carrying a proportionally srpaller over- 
head during those times, and may be working out of a .nore 
modest establishment, taking some of their payments in the 
pleasures of independence. It's much easier to get a satis- 
factory estimate of competence about the large shops than it 
is about the small shops; but of course what you do learn 
abou t the person nel of a small shop is more likely to appiv to 
the people that do your work. There's an essential place for 
both of them; small shops simply can't manage the big 
projects competently, although they sometimes try; and the 
big shops simply can't handle the small contracts. If seme 
more serious evaluation of the quality of the work done was 
involved in government review panels— and the increasing 
strength of GAO in meta-evaluation givef some promise of 
this— then small shops might fit better into the scheme of 
things, rather as they do in the management consulting 
field and in the medical specialties. We are buying a lot of 
mediocre work for our tax dollar at the moment, because the 
system of rewards and punishments is set up to punish 
people tha t don 't deliver (or get delivered) a report on time; 
but not to reward those w+ic produce an outstanding report 
by comparison with a mediocre one. 

BI-MODAL (Stat.) See Mode. 

BLACK BOX EVALUATION A term,.usually employed 
pejoratively, that refers to holistic summative evaluation, 
in which an overall and frequently brief evaluation is pro- 
vided, without any suggestions for improvements, etc. 
Black box evaluation is frequently extremely valuable (e.g. a 
consumer product evaluation); is frequently far more valid 
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than any analytical evaluation that could be done within the 
same time line and for the same budget; and has the great 
advantage of brevity. But there are many contexts in which 
it simply will not provide the needed information e.g. 
where analytical formative evaluation is required. (Note 
that black box evaluation may even be extremely useful in 
the formative situation.) Cfr Engineering Model. 

BOILERPLATE Stock paragraphs or sections that are 
dumped into RFPs or reports (e.g. from storage in a word- 
processer) to fill them out or fulfil! legal requirements. RFPs 
from some agencies are, 90 percent boilerplate — one can 
scarcely find the specific material in them. 

BUDGET Regardless of the form which particular 
agencies prefer, it's desirable to develop a procedure for 
project budgeting that remains constant across projects so 
that your own staff can become familiar with the categories. 
It can always be converted into a particular required format 
if it is thoroughly understood. The main categories might be 
direct labor costs, other direct costs (materials, supplies, 
etc.), indirect expenses (space and energy costs), other indi- 
rect costs (administrative expenses or "general and admin- 
istrative" expenses (C&A)). The difference between ordi- 
nary overhead and C&A is not sharp, but the idea is that 
ordinary overhead should be those costs thatare incurred at 
a rate proportional to staff salaries on the project, this pro- 
portion being the overhead rate. e.g. retirement, insurance, 
etc. C&A will include indirect costs not directly related to 
project or staff size (for example, license fees and profit). A 
number of indirect costs such as accounting ser\'ices, in- 
terest charges, etc., could be justifiably put under either 
categor)'. See Costs. 



CAI Computer Assisted Instruction. Computer pre- 
sents the material or at least the tests on it. Cf. CML 

CALIBRATION Conventionally refers to the process of 
matching the readings of an instrument against a prior 
standard. In evaluation would include identification of the 
correct cutting scores (which define the grades) on a new 
version of a test, traditionally done by administering the old 
and the new test to the same group of students (half getting 




the old one first, half the new). A less common but equally 
important use is with respect to the standardization of 
judges who are on e.g. a site-visit or proposal-reviewing 
panel. They should alwaifs be run through two or three 
calibration examples, specially constructed to illustrate (a) a 
wide range of merit, (b) common difficulties e.g. (in proposal 
evaluation) comparing low probability of a big pay-off with 
high probability of a modest pay-off. While it is not crucial 
to get everyone to give the same rating (interjudge reliabil- 
ity), indeed it decreases validity, it is highly desirable to 
avoid: (a) intra-judge inconsistency; (b) extreme compres- 
sion of an individual's ratings, e.g. at the top, bottom or 
middle, unless the implications and alternatives are thor- 
oughly understood; (c) drift of each judge's standards as 
they "learn on the job" (let them sort out their standards on 
the calibration examples); (d) the intrusion of the panel's 
possibly turbulent group dynamics into the first few ratings 
(let it stabilize during the calibration period). While the 
time-cost of calibration may appear to be serious, in fact it is 
not, if the development of suitable scales and anchor points 
is undertaken when doing the calibration examples, since 
the use of these (plus e.g. salience scoring) jfr^af/y increases 
speed. And, if anyone really cares about validity, or in- 
terpanel reliability (i.e. justice), calibration is an essential 
step. See also Anchoring. * 

CASE-STUDY METHOD The case-study method is at 
the opposite end of the spectrum of methods from the 
survey method. Both may involve intensive or casual test- 
ing and/or" interviewing; observing, on the other hand, is 
more characteristic of case study method than of large-scale 
surveys. The case study approach is typical of the clinician, 
as opposed to the pollster; it is nearer to the historian and 
anthropologist than it is to the demographer. Causation is 
usually determined in case studies by the modus operandi 
method, rather than by comparison of an experimental with 
a control group, although one could in principle do a com- 
parison case study of a matched case. Tlie case study ap- 
proach is frequently used as an excuse for substituting rich 
detail for evaluative conclusions, a risk inherent in respon- 
sive evaluation/ transactional evaluation and illuminative 
evaluation. At its best, a case study can uncover causation 
^ where no statistical analysis could; and can block or suggest 
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interpretations that are far deeper than survey data can 
reveal. On the other hand, the patterns that emerge from 
properly done large-scale quantitative research cannot be 
detected in case studies, and the two are thtis naturally 
complementary processes for a complete investigation of 
e.g. the health or law enforcement services in a city. See also 
N<ituralistic. 

CAUSATION The relation between mosquitos and 
mosquito bites. Easily understood by both parties but never 
..satisfactorily defined by philosophers (or scientists). 

CEILING EFFECT The result of scoring near the top of a 
scale— which makes it harder (even impossible) to improve 
as easily a.s from a point further dOwn. Sometimes de- 
scribed as "lack of headroom." Scales on which raters score 
almost everyone near the top will consequently provide 
little opportunity for anyone to distinguish themselves by 
outstanding (comparative) performance. In the language of 
the stock market, they (the scales plus the raters) provide 
"all downside risk." (Typical of teacher evaluation forms). 
Usually they should.be reconstructed^o a void this; but not if 
they correctly represent the relevant range of the rated 
variable, since then the^'upside" differences would simply 
be a measurement artefact. After all, if all the students getall 
the answers right, there shouldn't be any headroom above 
their grades on your scale. (You might want to use a dif- 
ferent test, however, if your task was to geta ranking.) 

CENTRAL TENDENCY (Stat.) The misleading techni- 
cal ferm-for the middle or average of a distribution, as 
opposed to the extent to which it is spread thin; br lumped, 
the latter being the dispersion or variability of the dis- 
tribution. 

CERTIFICATION A term like credentialing, which re- 
fers to the award of some official recognition of status, 
.typically based on a serious or trivial evaluation pibcess. 
Accreditation is another cognomen. The certification of 
evaluators has recently been discussed rather extensively, 
and raises a number of the usual problems: who is going to 
be the super evaluator(s) who decide(s) on the rules of the 
game (or who lost), what would be the enforcement proce- 
dures, how would the cost be handled, etc. Certification is a 
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two-faced process which js sometimes represented as a 
consumer-protection device — which it can be — and some- 
times as a turf-protection device for the guild members, i.e. 
a restraint of trade process, which it frequently is. Medical 
certification was responsible for driving out the midwives, 
probably at a substantial cost to ihe consumer; on the other 
hand, it was also responsible for keeping a large number of 
complete charlatans from exploiting the public. It certainly 
contributed to the indefensible magnitude of physicians' 
and lawyers' salaries/fees; and in this respect is consumer- 
exploitative. The abuses of the big-league auditors, to take 
another example, are well-documented in Unaccountable 
Accounting by Abraham Briloff (1973). When the state gets 
into the act, as it does with the Certification of psychologists 
in many ^tates, and of teachers in most, various political 
abuses are added to the above. In areas such as architecture, 
where non-certificated and certificated designers of domes- 
tic structures compete against ench other, one can see some 
advantages to both approaches; but there is very little evi- 
dence supporting a single overall conclusion as to the direc- 
tion which is best for the citizenry, or even for the whole 
■group of practitioners. A well set up certification approach 
would undoubtedly be the best; the catch is always in the 
pKjlitical compromises involved in setting it up; in other 
countries, the . process is sometimes handled better and 
sometimes worse, depending upon variations in the politi- 
cal process. 

CERTIFICATION (of evaluators) See Evaluation 
Registry 

V 

CHECKLIST APPROACH (to evaluation) A checklist 
identifies all significant relevant dimensions of value, ide- 
ally in measurable terms, and may also provide for weight- 
ing them according to importance. The checklist provides 
an extremely versatile instrument for determining the qual- 
ity of all kinds of educational activities ^nd products. The 
checklist approach reduces the probability of omitting a 
crucial factor. It reduces artificial overweighting of certain 
factors by careful definition of the checklist items, so as to 
avoid overlap. It also provides a guideline for investigating 
the thoroughness of implementation procedures and it re- 
duces possible halo effect and Rorschach effect. It does not 
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require a theory and should avoid depending on one as 
much as possible. Checkpoints — if there are many — 
should be grouped under categories that have common- 
sense or obvious meaning, to facilitate interpretation. A 
checklist does not usually embody the appropriate com- 
binatorial procedure for cases where the dimensions are 
highly interactive i.e. where the linear or weighted-sum 
approach fails; such cases are rare. 

CIPP An evaluation model expounded in Evaluation 
and Decision-Making by Cuba, Stufflebeam et al.; the ac- 
ronym refers to Context, Input, Process and Product evalu- 
ation, the four phases of evaluation they distinguish; it 
should be noted that these terms are used in a slightly 
special way. Possibly the most elaborate and carefully 
thought out model extant; it underemphasized evaluation 
for accountability or for scientific interest. 

CITATION INDEX The number of times that a publi- 
cation or person is referenced in other publications. If used 
for personnel evaluation, this is an example of a spurious 
quantitative measure of merit since e.g. it depends on the 
size of the field, discriminates against the young, against 
those working on unfashionable topics, does not in fact 
identify a third of the Nobel laureates etc. Only possible use 
is in evaluating the sif^uificauce of a particular publication 
within a field i.e. in history of ideas research; significance is 
very loosely related to merit. 

CLIENT The person (or agency, etc.) for whom an eval- 
uation is formally done. Usually to be distinguished from 
audience and consumer. In social program evaluation 
"client" may be used to mean "consumer," i.e., theclientof 
ih^pro^^ram rather than the evaluator; it is better to try to use 
the term "clientele" for that purpose. 

CLIENTELE The population directly served by a 
program. 

CLINICAL PERFORMANCE EVALUATION In the 
health field, and to an increasing extent elsewhere (e.g. 
teaching evaluation), the term "clinical" is being used to 
stress a kind of "hands-on" situation which is typicr lly not 
well tested by anything like paper and pencil {j^Xs. How- 
ever, it can be very well tested by appropriate simulations^ 
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as we have seen In some of the medlctil Boards exams. Item 
also be very well tested by carefully done structured obser- 
vations by trained and calibrated observers. If one thinks of 
a paper and pencil test as a limiting case of a simulation, one 
realizes the enormous extent to which it depends upon 
imagination and role-playing skills that few of us possess, 
in order to be realistic. When one turns to look at standard 
simulations, one finds that these have inherited a great deal 
of the artificiality of the paper and pencil testis. For example, 
they rarely involve "parallel processing," that is, the neces- 
sity of handling two or three tasks simultaneously. A seri- 
ous clinical simulation would start the candidate on one 
problem, providing charts and histories, and then— just as 
this was beginning to make sense — a new problem with 
emergency overtones would be thrust at them, and just 
before they reached the point of making a preliminary 
emergency decision on that, a third and even more pressing 
problem would be thrown at them. Given that there is some 
anxiety associated with test-taking for most people, one 
could probably come close to simulating clinical settings in 
this respect. We have long since developed simulaHc.is 
which involve the provision of supplementary information 
when requested by the testee, part of the scoring being tied 
to the making of appropriate requests. But very few signs of 
careful job analysis show up in more advanced simulations 
where a true clinical performance is of interest. 

CMI Computer Managed Instruction. Records are kept 
by the computer, usually on every test item and every 
student's performance to date. Important for large-scale 
individualized instruction. Computer may do diagnosis on 
basis of test results and instruct student as to materials that 
should be used next. Extent of feedback to student varies 
considerably; main aim is feedback to course manager(s). 

COGNITIVE The domain of the propositionally know- 
able; consisting of "knowledge-that," or "knowledge- 
how" to perform intellectual tasks. 

COHORT A term used to designate one group among' 
many n a study, e.g. "the first cohort" may be the first 
group to have been through the training program being 
evaluated. Cf. Echelon. 
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COMPETENCY-BASED An approach to teachinR or 
training which focuses on identifying the competencies 
needed by the trainee, and on teaching to mastery level on 
these, rather than teaching allegedly relevant acad emic sub- 
jects to various subjectively determined achievement levels. 
Nice idea, but most attempts at it either fail to specify the 
mastery level in clearly identifiable terms or fail to show 
why that level should be regarded as the mastery level. 
("Performance-based" is a cognomen.) C-B Teacher Educa- 
tion (CBTE) was a big deal in mid-70s but the catch was that 
no one could validate the competencies since style research 
has come up with so little. There is always tht subject- 
matter competency requirement, of course, usually ignored 
in K-12 teacher training and treated as the only one in the 
post-secondary domain; but CBTE was talking about peda- 
gogical competencies— teaching method skills, See also 
Minimum Competency, Mastery. 

COMPLIANCE (check). An aspect of monitoring. 

COMPONENT (evaluation) A component of an evalu- 
and is typically a physically discrete part of it, but more 
precisely any segment that can be said to relate to others in 
order to make up the whole evaluand. (Typically, we distin- 
guish between the components and their relationships in 
talking about the evaluand as a system made up of parts or 
components.) The holistic evaluation of something does 
not imply any evaluation of its components; and an evalua- 
tion of components does not automatically imply an evalua- 
tion- of the whole evaluand — excellent components for an 
amplifier will not make a good amplifier unless they are 
correctly related by design and assembly relationships. But 
since components are frequently of variable equality, and 
since we are frequently looking for diagnoses that will lead 
to improvement, evaluating the components may be a very 
useful approach to formative evaluation. If we can also 
evaluate the relationships, we may have a very helpful kind 
of formative evaluation — how helpful will depend upon 
how self-evident or easily determined the "fixes" for defec- 
tive components are. Component evaluation is distin- 
guished from dimensional evaluation, another kind of ana* 
lytical evaluation, by the relatively greater likelihood of 
manipulability, in a constructive way, of components by 
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comparison with dimensions (which may be fltatistical arte- 
facts). 

CONCEPTUAL SCHEME A set of concepts in terms of 
whether one can organize the data/results/observations/ 
evaluations in an area of investigation. UnliHe theories, 
conceptual schemes involve no assertions or generaliza- 
tions (other than the minute presuppositions of referential 
constancy), but they do generate hypotheses and descrip- 
tive simplicity. 

CONCLUSION-ORIENTED RESEARCH Contrasted 
with decision-oriented. Cronbach and Suppes' distinction, 
between two types of educational research, sometimes 
thought to illuminate the difference between evaluation 
research (supposedly decision-oriented) and academic so* 
cial science research (conclusion-oriented). This view is 
based on the fallacy of supposing that conclusions about 
^nerit and value aren't conclusions, a holdover from the 
positivist, value-free doctrine that value-judgments are rot 
testable propositions, hence unscientific: and on the fallacy 
of supposing that all evaluation relates to some decision (the 
evaluation of many historical phenomena e.g. a reign or a 
policy does not.) 

CONCURRENT VALIDITY The validity of an instru- 
ment which is supposed to inform us about the s/wM//anfl?MS 
state of another system or variable. Cf. predictive validity, 
construct validity. 

CONFIDENTIALITY One of the requirement, that 
surfaces under the legitimate process considerations in the 
Key Evaluation Checklist. Confidentiality, as it is presently 
construed, relates to the protection of data about individu- 
als from casual perusal by other individuals, not to the 
protection of evaluative judgments on an individual from 
inspection by that individual. The requirement that indi- 
viduals be able to inspect an evaluative judgment made 
about them, or at least summaries of these with some at- 
tempt at preserving anonymity of the evaluator, is a rela- 
tively recent constraint on personnel evaluation. It is widely 
thought to have undermined the process quite seriously, 
since people can no longer say what they think of the 
candidate if they have any worry about the possibility of the 
candidate inferring their authorship and taking reprisals or 




thinking badly of them, if the evaluation was critical, It 
should be noted that most large systems of personnel evalu- 
ation have long since failed because people were unwilling 
to do this even when complete anonymity was guaranteed, 
(This was characteristic of the armed services systems.) 
There is no doubt that amongst universities of the first rank 
there has been a negative effect; but this mostly shows a 
failure of ingenuity on the part of personnel evaluation, 
'since there are several ways to preserve complete anonym- 
ity, under even the weakest laws, namely those which only 
blank out the name and title of the evaluator See also 
Anonymity. 

CONFLICT OF INTEREST (COD One of many sources 
of bias. An evaluator evaluating his/her own products is 
involved in a conflict of interest — but the result may still be 
better than the evaluation done by an external evaluator 
since the latter's loss of intimate knowledge of and experi- 
ence with the product may not compensate for lack of ego- 
involvement. That is, although conflict of interest always 
hurts credibility, it does not always affect validity. But since it 
fuay easily affect validity, it is normally better to use at least a 
mixture of internal and external evaluation. In choosing 
pani^Ms for evaluation, the effort to pick panelists who have 
no conflict of interest is usually misplaced or excessive; it is 
better to choose a panel with a mix (not even an exact 
balance) of conflicting interests, since they are likely to 
know more about the area than those with no interests in it 
or ngainst it. Financial, personal and social ties are no dif- 
ferent from intellectual commitment with respect to COI; all 
can produce better insigh ts as well as worse judgments. The 
key to managing COI is requiring that the arguments be 
public and that their validity be scrutinized and voted on by 
those with other or no relevant COI. See Bias. 

CONNOISSEURSHIP MODEL Elliott Eisner's non- 
traditional method of evaluation is based on the premise 
that artistic and humanistic considerations are more im- 
portant in evaluation than scientific ones. No quantitative 
analysis is used but instead the connoisseur-evaluator ob- 
serves firsthand the program or product being evaluated. 
The final report is a detailed descriptive narrative about the 
subject of the evaluation. Cf. Literary criticism. Natural- 
istic, Responsive and Models. 




CONSONANCE/DISSONANCE The phonomon.i of 
cognitive consonance dnd dissondnce, often nssiKiated 
with the work of the social scientist Leon Festlnger, are a 
major and usually underrated threat to the validity of client 
satisfaction surveys and follow-up interviews as guides to 
program or product merit. (The limiting case is the tendency 
to accept Presidentialdecisions.) Cognitive consonance, not 
unrelated to the older notion of rationalization, (Kcurs 
when the subject's perception of the merit of X is changed 
by his or her having made a strong commitment to X, e.g. by 
purchasing it, spending time taking it as therapy, etc. llius 
a Ford Pinto may be rated as considerably better than a VW 
Rabbit after it has been purchased than before, although no 
new evidence has emerged which justifies this evaluation 
shift. This is the conflict of interest side of the coin whose 
other side is increased knowledge of the (e.g.) product. 
Some approaches to discounting this phenomenon include 
very careful separation of needs assessment from perform- 
ance assessment, the selection of subjects having experi- 
ence with both (or several) options, serious task-analysis by 
the sante trained observers, looking at recent purchasers of 
both cars, etc. The approval of boot camp by Marincsand of 
cruel initiation rit^s by fraternity brothers is a striking and 
important case — called "initiation-justification" bias in LE. 
(These phenomena also apply at the mcta-level, yielding 
spurious positive evaluations of evaluations by clients.) 

CONSTRUCT VALIDFTY The validity of an instru- 
ment (e.g. a test, or an observer) as an indicator of the 
presence of (a particular amount oO a theoretical construct. 
The construct validity of a thermometer as an indicator of 
temperature is high, if 'it has been correctly calibrated. The 
key feature of construct validity is that there can be no 
simple test of it, since there is no simple test of the presence 
or absence of a theoretical construct. We can only infer to 
that presence from the interrelationships between a n umber 
of indicators and a theory which has been indirectly con- 
firmed. The contrast is with predictive and concurrent val- 
idity, which relate the readings on an instrument to another 
directly observable variable. Thus, the predictive validity of 
a test for successful graduation from a college, administered 
before admission, is visible on graduation day some years 
later. But the use. of a thermometer to test temperature 
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cannot be conflrmcd by l(K)king at the temperature; in fact, 
the thermometer is as near as we ever get to the tempera- 
ture. Over the history of thermodynamics, we have adopted 
four successive di(fen;nt theoretical definitions of tempera- 
ture, although you couldn't tell this from looking at ther- 
mometers. Thus, what the thermometer has "read" has 
been four different theoretical constructs and its validity as 
an indicator of one of these is not at all the same as its 
/alidity as an indicator of another. No thermometer reads 
anything at all In the region immediately «ibove absolute 
zero, since all gasi s and liquids have solidified by that point; 
nevertheless, this is a temperature range; and we infer what 
the temperature is, there, by complicated theoretical calcu- 
lations from other variables. The validity of almost all tests 
used for evaluative purposes is constru^.t validity, because 
the construct towards which they point (e.g. "excellent 
computational skills") is a complex construct and not ob- 
servable in itself. This follows from the very nature of evalu- 
ation as involving a synthesis of several performance scales. 
But of course it does not follow that evaluative conclusions 
are essentially less reliable than those from tests with de- 
monstrated predictive validity, since predictive validities 
.are entirely dependent upon the persistence through time 
(often long periods of time) of a relationship — a depen- 
dency which is often shakier than the inference to an in- 
tellectual skill such as computational excellence from a 
series of observations of a very talented student faced with 
an array of previously unseen computational tasks. Ther- 
mometers are highly accurate though they "only" have 
construct validity. Construct validity is rather more easily 
attainable with respect to constructs which figure in a con- 
ceptual scheme that does not involve a theory; only the 
requirements of taxonomical merit (clarity, comprehensive- 
ness, insight, fertility etc.) need to be met, not confirmation 
of the axioms and laws of the theory. (Such constructs are 
still called "theoretical constructs," perhaps because con- 
ceptual schemes shade and evolve into theories so fluidly.) 

CONSULTANT Consultants are not simply people 
hired for advice on a short-term basis, as one might suppose 
from the term; they include a numt)er of people who are 
essentially regular ^but not tenured) staff members of state 
agencies, where some budgetary or bureaucratic restriction 



prevents the addition of permanent ^taff, but aIIowh d nemi- 
permanent status to the consultant. Hence iin evaluation 
consultant is not always an external evaluator. The basic 
problem about being an evaluation consultant, as a career, 
is that— with the exception of the semi-permanent jobs just 
mentioned~you have to make enough on the days you'rc 
working to carry you through the days when you're not, 
and in the real world it is highly unlikely that jobs will be 
kind enough to fill your time exactly. Meanwhile, some of 
your overhead, e.g. secretarial and a«nt, will continue, as 
well as your grocery bills, etc. Consequently, the most cost- 
effective consultants from the client's point of view tend to 
be people with full-time jobs who do their consulting as 
moonlighting. In the management consultant field, where 
fees are very much higher than in the evaluation consultant 
field — almost as high as a regular attorney's fees— this is 
less of a problem; but^ the human services program evalu- 
ation area, the true cost of the best consultant is usually far 
beyond the budgetary limits placed on consulting fees by 
agencies. It is high time that some system of payment by 
results was allowed as an alternative, so that there would be 
some incentive for fast and extremely good work by full- 
timers, instead of spreading the work out and moonlighting 
it. The big shops have some full-time evaluators on staff, 
but only for big projects funded by agencies, not as con- 
sultants for the average small client. 

CONSUMER The "true consumers" are the persons 
who are being directly or indirectly affected at the using or 
receiving end of a product or program — the impacted popu- 
lations. The true consumers are not usually just the target 
population. The "consumers" of an evaluation are its audi- 
ences. The staff of a program are also affected by the pro- 
gram, but at the producing or providing end. 

CONSUMER-BASED EVALUATION An approach to 
the evaluation of (typically) a program, that starts with and 
focuses on the impact on the consumer or clientele or — to be 
more exact — the impacted population. It might or might 
not be done goal-free, though clearly that is the methodol- 
ogy of choice for Consumer-based evaluation. It will particu- 
larly focus on the identification of non-target populations 
that are impacted, on unintended effects, on true cost to the 
consumer etc. 
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CONTENT ANALYSIS The evuluntiv*? or pre-ev«lu- 
rttlve process of avfitematlcally determining thecharflcterlfit. 
ioi of a body of material or practices, e,g. teali, books, 
courses, Jobs, A great many techniques have been deveN 
oped for doing this, running from frequency counts on 
words of certain kinds (e.g. personal references), to analysis 
of plot structure in illustrative stories to determine whether 
the dominant figure is e,g, male or female, white or non- 
white. The use of content analysts Is just as important in 
determining whether the evaluand matches the "offidal" 
description of it, as it is in determining what it is and what it 
d(H*s in other dimensions than those involved in the "truth 
in packaging" issue. Thus, a social studies chart entitled 
"Great Americans" a)uld be subject to content analysis in 
order to determine whether those listed wea* actually great 
Americans (truth in labeling); but even if it passed that test, 
it would be subject to further content analysis for e.g. sex- 
ism, because a list that did not contain the names of the 
great women suffragists would show a deformed sense of 
values, although it might be loo harsh to argue that it was 
not correctly labeled. Notice that none of this refers to a 
study of the actual effects (pay-off evaluation), but is a type 
of legitimate process evaluation. The line between the two 
is not sharp, since literal falsehoods may be the best peda- 
gogical device for getting the student to remember truths. 
Although this approach would then violate the requirement 
of scientific or disciplinary integrity (a process considera- 
tion), this would be excused on the grounds that the only 
point of the work is to produce the right effects and that 
teaching the correct and much more complicated account 
leads to less accurate residual learning than teaching the 
incorrect account. It is not an exaggeration to say that most 
elementary science courses follow, the model of teaching 
untruths in order to get approximate truths instilled in the 
brains of the students. A more radical view would hold that 
human brains in general require knowledge to be presented 
in the form of rather simple untruths rather than true comp- 
lexities. An excellent brief discussion of content analysis by 
Sam Ball will be found on pp. 82-84 of the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Evaluation, which he co-edited for Jossey- 
Bass, 1976. 

CONTENT VALIDITY The property of tests that, after 




appropriAtc^ conttnl analytU, appear to meet all ret^uire* 
ments for congruence between claimed and actual content. 
Thus a leil q| net-mAklng abUlty fthould contain ati Ade- 
quate (weighted) sampling of all and only thOM nkills which 
the expert net-maker exhibits. Note that this is an example 
of a mainly psychomotor domain of iikills; content validity is 
not restricted to the cognitive or verbal areas. Content valid- 
ity is one step more sophisticated than face validity and one 
step less sophbticated than construct validity. So it can be 
seen as a more scientific approach to face validity or as a 
lesa-than-comprehensive approach to construct validity. 
The kind of evaluation that is involved in and leads to 
credentialing by the state as a teacher of e.g. mathematics 
(in the U.S.) is content invalid because of its grotesque 
failure to require mathematical skills at anything like a 
reasonable level (e.g. same level as the second quartlle of 
college sophomores majoring in mathematics). In general 
like other forms of process evaluation, content validity 
checks are considerably quicker than construct validity ap- 
proaches, and frequently provide a rather highly reliable 
negative result, thereby avoiding the necessity for the longer 
investigation. They cannot provide a positive result so eas- 
ily, since contept validity is a necessary but not a sufficient 
condition fof merit. 

CONTEXT (of evaluation or evaluand). The ambient 
circumstances that do or may influence the outcome. 

CONTRACT See Funding. 

CONTRACT TYPES The usual categories of contract 
types (this particular classification comes from the Eckman 
Center's The Project Manager's Workplan (TPMWP)) are 
Bxed price, time and materials, cost reimbursement, cost 
plus fixed fee, cost pliis incentive fee, cost plus sliding fee 
and joint powers of agreement. Explaining the differences 
beyond those obvious from the terms would be telling you 
more than you want to know unless you are about to be- 
come a large-project manager, in which case you'll need 
TPMWP, and may be able to afford it (price upward of $30); 
it can be ordered from The Eckman Center, P.O. Box 621, 
Woodland Hills, CA 91365. That's the technical stuff; but at 
the conrunonsense level, it's a good idea to have something 
in writing that covers the basics like when payments are to 
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be mdde (anJ under wJwt condition)* they will ni)t Iv m<iile) 
dnd who in emjHiwea^d to release the renultH (rtnd when). 
Ddn Stufflebe^m Ha^ the be^t che^kltet ht m% in hin foHh- 
aiming (1981) text, 

CONTROL GROUP A gnuip which doe?* not n^i^lve 
the "treatment" (e.g. a %vry\cv or product) being twaliuUed. 
frho group which does receive it in the txf>crifmttal finutfK 
though the Htudy nwy be t% pott r«cto <md not experimen- 
tal.) It is ufied to check the extent to which the fiamv vffi\\ 
cKCurs without the trerttmeni--.which would tend to show 
the ta^atmeni was not caujiing whatever changon were ob- 
served in the experimental gmup. To do this, the contwl 
group muM be "matched," i.e., jk) chosen as to be cloHi'ly 
similar to the experimental group (not identical, just simi- 
lar). The mori» carefully the matching is done (e.g. by using 
''identical twins"), ihe moa^ sure one can be that diffpa^nces 
in outcome are due to the expi^rimenliil treatiuciu. A great 
improvement is achieved if you can ramkmlyassi\{tt matcheil 
subjects to the two groups, and arbitmrily designate one as 
the experimental and the other as the control group. This is 
a "true experiment", other cases are weaker and include ex 
post facto studies. Matching would ideally cover all en- 
vironmental variables as well as genetic ones— all variables 
excq>t the experimental onc(s)—but in practice we match 
only on variables which are likely to significantly affect the 
results significantly, for example, sex, age, schooling. 
Matching on specific characteristics (stratifying) is not es- 
sential, it is only efficient: a perfectly gi)od control groupcan 
be set up by using a (much larger) random sample of the 
population as the control group (and also for the experi- 
mental or treatment group). The same degreeof confidence 
in the results can thus be achieved either by comparing 
small closely matched groups (experimental and control) or 
large entirely randomly selected groups. Of course, if 
you're likely to be vrong— -or if you're in doubt— about 
which variables to match on, the large random sample is a 
better bet even though more expensive and slower. It 
should be noted that it is sometimes important to run sev- . 
eral control groups and that one could then just as well call 
them all experimental groups or comparison groups. The 
classical control group is the "no treatment" group, but it's 
not usually the most relevant to practical decision-making 



(i^ Critical Compt tilor). tnd^« it'n oft^n nut ewen ckAr 
what "no tWrtHncnl** mmw c'.r. if you withhold jiAwr rr«»4t* 
mt^nt from a control group in ^vulu^ting p^ychoth^r^py, 
ihey crtMe iheir own, iind may chdngi* b^hAvior junt hrf^wiNr 
you withhdd tne«tm«»nl— thry m«y get iJivoiwU. changt^or 
k>!K^ their job, etc. So yuu finiiih up compAring pnychutht^r- 
itpy withjk^rrW/i/rtxWiM*. utiudtlya mixture of things, not with 
mUhh% not even with no psychotherapy, only with no 
pychotherapy of your particular brand. Hence it's better to 
have control groups thAt get one or fieveral ulaiitkrd alter- 
native treatments than "leAve them to their » devices" 
Into which the "no treatment" group often degenerates. 
And in evaluation, that's exactly where you bring in the 
critical competitors. In meilicine, that's why the control 
group gets a placebo. 

CONVERGENCE GROUP (Stufflebeam). A team 
whose task is to develop the best version of a treatment from 
various stakeholder or advocate suggestions. A generAli/.a^ 
tion of the term, to convergence M^mns, covers the prtKess 
that should follow the use of parallel (teams oO evnluAtors, 
viz. the comparison of their ivrillttt reports and an attempt 
to resolve disagreements. This should be done in the first 
place by the seprate teams, with a referee (group) present 
to prevent bullying; it may later be best to use a separate 
convergence (synthesis) group. 

CORRECTION FOR GUESSING In multiple-choice 
exams with n alternatives in each question, the average 
testee would get 1/n of the marks by guessing alone. Thus if 
a student fails to complete such an exam, it has t>een sug- 
gested that one should add 1/nth of the number of un- 
answered questions to his or her score, in order to gel a fair 
comparison with the scoa* of a testee that answers all the 
questions by guessing the ones they do not have time to do 
seriously. There are difficulties both with (his suggestion 
("applying the correction for guessing") and with not using 
it; the correct procedure will depend on a careful analysis of 
the exact case. Another version of the correction for gues- 
sing involves subtracting the number of answers that one 
would expect to gel by guessing from the total score, 
whether the test is completed or not. These two approaches 
give essentially the same results, Jjut their effects may in- 
teract differently with different instructions on the test: m 




general, ethics requires that if such corrections will be used, 
they be pre-explained to testees. 

CORRELATION The relationship of concomitant oc- 
currence or variation. Its relevance to evalution is (a) as a 
hint that a causal relation exists (showing an effect to be 
present), (b) to establish the validity of an indicator. The , 
. range is from —1 to + 1, with 0 showing random relation- 
ship, ^1 showing perfect (100%) correlation (+1) or perfect 
avoidance (—1). 

COSTS, COST-ANALYSIS It is often useful to distin- 
guish initial (start-up) costs from running (maintenance) 
costs; capital costs from cash flow; discounted from raw 
costs; direct from indirect costs or overhead, which includes 
depreciation, maintenance, taxes, some supplies, insur- 
ance, some services, repairs, etc.; psychological from tangi- 
ble costs; outlays from opportunity costs. The "human capi- 
tal" or "human resources" approach stresses one non- 
monetary component. "Marginal analysis" looks at the rel- 
ative add-on costs, from a given cost-level, and is often both 
. more relevant to a decision-maker's choices at that basic 
cost-level, and more easily calculated. Cf. Zero-Based 
Budgeting. 

qOST-BENEFIT OR BENEFIT-COST ANALYSIS 

Cost-benefit analysis goes a step beyond cost-effectiveness 
analysis (see below) and estimates the overall cost and 
benefit of each alternative (product or program) in tern's of a 
single quantity, usually money. This analysis will provide an 
answer to the question: Is this program or product worth its 
cost? Of, which of the options has the highest benefit/cost 
ratio? (It is often not possible to do cost-benefit analysis, e.g. 
when ethical, essential, temporal, or aesthetic elements are 
at stake.) 

COST-EFFECTIVENESS ANALYSIS The purpose of 
this type of analysis is to determine what a program or 
procedure costs, and what it does (effectiveness), the latter 
often being described in terms of qualities (pay-offs) which 
cannot be reduced to money terms, or to any other single 
dimension of pay-off. This procedure does not provide an 
automatic answer to the question: Is this program or prod- 
uct worth its cost? The evaluator will have, to weight and 
synthesize the needs data with cost-effectiveness results to 
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get an answer, and even that may not give an unequivocal 
result 

COST-FEASIBILITY ANALYSIS Determining on a 
Yes/No basis whether something can be afforded (this 
means you can afford the initial and the continuing costs). 

COST-FREE EVALUATION The doctrii^.e that evalua- 
tions should, if properly designed and used, provide a net 
positive return, on the average. They may do this by leading 
either to the elimination of ineffective programs or proce- 
dures, or to an increase in productivity or quality from 
existing resources/levels of effort. The equivalence tables 
between costs and benefits should be set up to match the 
client's values, and accepted by the client, before the evalu- 
ation begins, so as to avoid undue pressure to be cost-free 
by cost-cutting only, instead of by quality-improvement as 
well as.cost-cutting (if the latter is requested at all). 

COST PLUS Another basis for calculating budgets on 
contracts is thv? "cost plus" basis/ which allows the con- 
tractor to charge for costs plus a margin of profit; ri^pending 
on how "profif is defined, Hiis may mean the contractor is 
making less than if the money was in a savings arccount and 
s/he was on a salary at some other job, or a good deal more. 
"Sometimes cost plus contracts, since they usually oniit any 
real controls to keep costs down (indeed, sometimes the 
reverse, since thie "plus" is often a percentage of the basic 
cost), are not ideal for the taxpayer either. Which has 
prompted the introduction of the "cost plus fixed fee" basis, 
where the fee is fixed and not proportional to the size of the 
contract. That's sometimes better, but sometimes — when 
the scope of work is enlarged during the project, by the 
discovery of difficulties or (subtly) by the agency — it 
shrinks the profit below a reasonable level. The profit, after 
all, has to carry the contractor through periods when con- 
tracts happen not to abut perfectly, pay the interest on the 
capital investment, and provide some recompense for high 
risk. The justification for cost plus contracts is very clear in 
circumstances where it is difficult to foresee what the costs 
will be and no sane contractor is going to undertake some- 
thing with an unknown cost. Especially if the agency wishes 
to retain the option of changing the conditions that are to be 
met, the hardware that is to be used, etc., say in the light of 
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obsolescence of the materials available at the beginning, the 
cost plus percentage contract can make sense. Competitive- 
bidding is slill possible, after all. 

CREDIBILITY Evaluations often need to be not only 
valid but such that their audiences will believe that they are 
valid (cf. "It is not enough that justice be done, etc."). This 
may require extra care about avoiding (apparent) conflict of 
interest, for example, even if in a particular case it does not 
in fact affect validity, 

CRITERION The criterion is whatever is to count as the 
"pay-off," e.g. success in college is often the "criterion 
nieasure" agsJnst which we validate a predictive test like a 
college entrance examination. Ability to balance a check- 
book-might be one "criterion behavior" against which we 
evaluate a practical math course. 

CRITERION-REFERENCED TEST This type of test 
provifles information about the individual's (or a group's) 
knowledge or performance on a specific criterion. The test 
scores are thus interpreted by comparison with pre-deter- 
mined performance criteria rather than by comparison with 
a reference group (see Norm-Referenced Test), The merit of 
such tests dep<?nds completely on the (educational) signifi- 
cance of the criterion — trivial criterion, trivial test; theory- 
impregnated criterion, theory-dependent test — and on the 
technical soundness of the test. It is not within an amateur's 
or the usual teacher's domain of competence to construct 
such tests, and when they do the results are often unin- 
terpretable because we know neither whether the subject 
understood the question nor whether s/he should be able to 
answer it. It is clear that successful construction of such tests 
is also beyond the capacity or interest of most professionals: 
we still lack one good .functional literacy test, let alone four 
or five to choose from; 

CRITICAL COMPETITORS CriHcal compeHtors are 
those entities with which comparisons need to be made 
when a program, product, etc., is being evaluated. The 
critical competitors can be real or hypothetical, e.g. another 
existing text or one we could easily make with scissors and 
paste. They bear on the question whether the best use of the 
money (and other resouces) involved is being made, as 
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opposed to the pragmatically less interesting question of 
whether it's just bieing thrown away. You don't just want to 
know whether this $20.00 text is ^ood; you want to know if 
there's a much better one for $20.00, or one that is just as 
good for $10.00. Those others are (two oO the critical com- 
petitors that should figure in the evaluation of the text. So 
should a film (if there is one), lectures, TV, a job or intern- 
ship, etc., where they or an assemblage of them cover 
similar material. Traditional evaluation design has tended 
to use a no-treatment control group for the comparison, 
which is incorrect; "no treatment" is rarely the real option. 
It's either the oW treatment or another innovative one, or both, 
or a hybrid, or something no one has so far seen as relevant 
(or [Terhaps not even put together). These unrecognized or 
"created" critical competitors are often the most valuable 
contributions an evaluator makes and coming up with them 
requires creativity, local knowledge and realism. 

CRITICAL INQDENT TECHNIQUE (Flanagan) This 
approach, tied to the analysis of longitudinal records, at- 
tempts to identify significant events or tim^s in an individu- 
al's life (or an institution's life, etc.) which in some way 
appear to have altered the whole direction of subsequent 
events. It offers i way of identifying the effects of e.g. 
schooling, in circumstances where a fuU experimental study 
is impossible. It is, of course, fraught with hazards. (Ref. 
John Flanagan, Psychological BuUetin;195^, pp. 327-358.) 

CROSS-SECnONAL (study) If you want to get the 
results that a longitudinal study would give you, but you 
can't wait around to do one, then you can use a cross- 
sectional study as a substitute whose validity will depend 
upon certain assumptions about the world. In a cross- 
sectional study, you look at today's first year students and 
today's graduating seniors and infer e.g. that college has 
produced the difference bet*veen them; in a longitudinal 
study you would look at today's first yeacstudents and wait 
and see how they change by the time they become gradua- 
ting seniors. The cross-sectional study substitutes today's 
graduating seniors for a population which you cannot in- 
spect for another four years, namely the seniors that today's 
freshman or first year students will become. The assump- 
tions involved are that no significant.changes in the demo- 
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graphics have occurred since the present seniors formed the 
entering class, and that no significant changes in the college 
have occurred since that time. (For certain inferences, the 
assumptions will be in the other direction in time.) 

CRYPTO-EVALUATIVETERM A term which appears 
to be purely descriptive, but whose meaning necessarily 
(definitionally) involves evaluative concepts e.g. intelli- 
gent, true, deduction. Cf. Value-imbued, 

CULTURE-FAIR/CULTURE-FREE A culture-free test 
avoids bias for or against certain cultures. Depending upon 
how generally culture is defined, and the test is used, this 
bias may or may not invalidate the test. Certain types of 
problem-solving tests involving finding food in an artificial 
desert to avoid starvation, for example, are about as near to 
culture-free as makes any sense; but they are a little imprac- 
tical to use. To discover that a test discriminates between 
e.g. races with respect to the numbers who pass a given 
standard, has absolutely no relevance to the question of 
whether the test is culture-fair. If a particular race has been 
oppressed for a sufficiently long time, then its culture will 
not provide the kind of support for intellectual exercises (or 
athletic ones, depending upon the type of oppression); if 
will probably not provide the dietary prerequisites for full 
development; and it may not provide the role models that 
stimulate achievement in that direction. Hence, quite apart 
f^om any affects on the gene pool it is to be expected that that 
racial group will perform worse on certain types of tests— if 
it did not, the argument that serious oppression has occur- 
red would be weakened. Systematic procedures are now 
used to avoid clear cases of cultural bias in test items, but 
these are poorly understood. Even disfinguished educators 
will sometimes point to the occurrence of a term like "chan- 
delier" in a reading vocabulary test as a sign of cultural bias, 
on the grounds that oppressed groups are not likely to have 
chandeliers in their houses. Indeed they are not, but that's 
irrelevant; the question is whether the term reliably indi- 
cates wide reading, and hence whether a sufficient number 
of the oppressor group in fact picked up the term through 
labeling an object in the environment rather than through 
wide reading to invalidate that inference. That's an empiri- 
cal question, not an a priori one. A similar point comes up in 



looking at the use of test scores for admission selection; 
validation of a cut-off is properly based on prior experience, 
and tnay be based on a mainly white population. In such a 
case, the use of the same cutting scores for minorities will 
tend to favor them, as a matter of empirical fact (possibly 
because the later efforts of those individuals get less peer/ 
home support than in the white population. 

CURRICULUM EVALUATION Curriculum evaluation 
can be treated as a kind of product evaluation^ with the 
emphasis on outcome studies of those using the curriculum; 
or it can be approached in terms of contdlit validity. ("Cur- 
riculum" can refer to the content or to the sequencing of 
courses, etc.) A popular fallacy in the area involves the 
supposition that good tests used in a curriculum evaluation 
should match the goals of the curriculum or at least its 
content; on the; contrary, if they are to be tests of the cur- 
riculum, they must be independently constructed, by refer- 
ence to the needs of the user population and the general 
domain s>i the curriculum, without regard to its specihl: 
content, goals and objectives. Another issue concerns the 
extent to which long-term effects should be the decisive 
ones; since they are usually inaccessible because of time or 
budget considerations, it is often thought that judgments 
about curricula cannot be made reliably. But essentially all 
long-term effects are best predicted by short-term effects, 
which am be measured. And the causal inferences involved 
from temporally remote data, even if we could wait to study 
the long-term situation, are so much less reliable that any 
gains from the long-term study would likely be illusory. 
One of the most serious errors in a great deal pf curriculum 
evaluation involves the assumption that curricula are imp- 
lemented in much the same way by different teachers, or in 
different schools; even if a quite thorough checklist is used 
to ensure implementation, there is still a great deal of slip- 
page in the teaching process. In the more general sense of 
curriculum, which refers to the sequence of courses taken 
by a student, the slippage occurs via the granting of excep- 
tions/ the use of less- than- valid challenge exams, the sub- 
stitution of different instructors for others on leave, etc. 
Nevertheless, good curriculum materials and good cur- 
riculum sequences should be evaluated for gro^s differ- 
ences in their effectiveness and veracity/comprehensive- 
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hess/relevance to the needs of the students. The differences 
between good and bad are so large and common that, de- 
spite all the difficulties, very much improved versions and 
choices can result from even rough^and ready evaluation of 
content and teachability. Davis identifies the following 
components in curriculum evaluation: determining the 
actual nature of the curriculum (and its support system of 
counselors, other curricula, catalogs, etc.) as compared with 
the official descriptions (e.g. via transcript analysis, cur- 
riculum analysis of class notes); evaluating its academic 
quality; examining procedures for its evaluation and re- 
vision; assessing student learning; student surveys includ- 
ing exit of alumni interviews; faculty surveys; surveys of 
employers and potential employers, reviews by profes- 
sional curriculum experts; comparison with any standards 
provided by relevant professional associations; checking 
with leading schools or colleges to see if they have im- 
provements/updates that should be considered. Ref. De- 
signing and Evaluating Higher Education Curriculum, Lynn 
Wood & Barbara Gross Davis, AAHE, 1978. 

CUTTING SCORE A score which marks the line.be- 
tween grades, between mastery and non-mastery, etc. 
Always arbitrary to some degree, it is justifiable in circum- 
stances where a number of such scores will be synthesized 
eventually. But in a final report, only cutting zones make 
sense and the grades should indicate this, e.g. A, A-, AB, 
B+, ... where the AB indicates a borderline area. Many 
opponents of minimum competency testing complain about 
the arbitrariness of any cut-off point; the response should be 
to use a zone, i.e., three grades (clearly not competent; 
debatably competent; clearly competent). 

DATA SYNTHESIS The semi-algorithmic semi-judg- 
mental process of producing comprehensible facts from raw 
data via descriptive or inferential statistics and interpreta- 
tion in terms of concepts, hypotheses or theories. 

DECILE (Stat.) See Percentile. 

DECISION-MAKER It is sometimes important to dis- 
tinguish between making decisions about the truth of vari- 
ous propositions, and making decisions about the disposi- 
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tion of (or appropriate action about) something. While the 
scholar automatically falls into the first category, s/he typi- 
cally only serves as a consultant to a decision-maker of the 
second type. Most discussion about decision-makers in the 
evaluation context refers to those with the power to dis- 
pose, not merely with the power to propose or draw 
conclusions. 

DEaSION-ORIENTED RESEARCH See Conclusion^ 
Oriented Research. 

DECISION RULE A link between an evaluation and 
action, e.g. "those with a grade below C must repeat the 
course"; "Hypotheses which are not significant at the .01 
level will be abandoned." (The latter example is common 
but logicalfy improper; see Null Hypothesis.) 

DELIVERY SYSTEM The link between a product or 
service and the population that needs or wants it. Important 
to distinguish this in evaluation, because it helps avoid the 
fallacy of supposing that the existence of the need justifies 
the development of something to meet the need. It does so 
only if one can either develop a new (or make use of an 
existing) delivery system. 

DELPHI TECHNIQUE A procedure used in group 
problem solving, involving — for instance — circulating a 
preliminary version of the problem to all participants, call- 
ing for suggested rephrasings (and/or preliminary solu- 
tions). The rephrasings are then circulated for a vote on the 
version that seems most fruitful (and/or the preliminary 
solutions are circulated for rank ordering). When the rank 
orderings have been synthesized, these are circulated for 
another vote. Innumerable variations on this procedure are 
practiced under the title "Delphi Technique," and there is a 
considerable literature on it. It is often done in a way that 
over-constricts the input,. hence is ruined before it begins. 
In any case, the intellect of the organizer must be the equal 
of the participants or the best suggestions won't be recog- 
nized as such. A phone conference call may be more effec- 
tive, faster and cheaper, perhaps with one chance at written 
after-thoughts. 

DEMOGRAPHICS The characteristics of a population 
defined in terms of its macroscopic features — age, sex, level 
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of education, occupation, place of birth, residence, etc., by 
contrast with micro-features, e.g. IQ, attitude, scores. 



DEPENDENT VARIABLE One which represents the 
outcome — contrast is with tht independent variables 
which are the ones we (or nature) can manipulate directly. 
That definition is circular and so are all others; the distinc- 
tion between dependent and independent variables is an 
ultimate notion in science, definable only in terms of other 
such notions, ^.g. randomness. 

DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS The part of statistics con- 
cerned with providing illuminating perspectives on or re- 
ductions of a mass of data (cf. inferential statistics); typi- 
cally this can be done as a translation, involving no risk. For 
example, calculating the mean score of a class from its 
individual scores is straight deduction and no probability is 
involved. But estimating the mean score of the class by 
calculating the actual mean of a random sample of the class 
is of course inferential statistics. 

DESIGN (of evaluation; see Evaluation Design) 

DIFFUSION The process of spreading information 
about (typically) a product (cf. dissemination with which 
diffusion is deliberately and somewhat artificially con- 
trasted). 

DIMENSIONAL EVALUATION A species of analyti- 
cal evaluation in which the meritorious performance is bro- 
ken out into a set of dimensions that have useful statistical 
properties (e.g. independence) or are familiar from other 
contexts and easily grasped, etc. Cf. Component Evalua- 
tion. 

DISCREPANCY EVALUATION (Provus) Evaluation 
conceived of as identifying the gaps between time-tied ob- 
jectives and actual performance, on the dimensions of the 
objectives. A slight eJaboration of the simple goal- 
achievement model of ev&Iuation. 

DISPERSION (Stat.) The extent to which a distribu- 
tion is "spread" across the range of its variables, as opposed 
to where it is "centered" — the latter being described by 
measures of "central tendency," e.g. mean, median, mode. 
Dispersion is measured in terms of e.g. standard deviation 
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or semi'^interquaitile difference. 

DISSEMINATION The process of distributing (typical- 
ly) a product itself, rather than information about it (cf. 
•diffusion). Also used as jargon synonym for distribution. 

DISSONANCE See Consonance. 

DOMAIN-REFERENCED TESTING The purpose of 
testing is not usually to determine the testee's ability to 
answer the questions on the test, but to provide a basis for 
conclusions about the testee's ability with regard to a much 
wider domain. Criterion-referenced tests identify ability to 
f)erform at a certain (criterion) level on — typically — a par- 
ticular dimension, e.g. two-digit multiplication. DRT is a 
slight generalization of that to cover cases like social studies 
ed ucation where it seems misleading to suggest that there is 
a criterion. One can think of a domain as defined by a large 
set of criteria, from which we sample, just as — at the other 
end — the test samples from the testee's abilides. Th.^ major 
problem with DRT is defining domains in a useful way. J. R. 
Popham has a usefully specific discussion in his Educa- 
tional Evaluation^ Prentice-Hall, 1975. 

DUMPING The practice of unloading funds rapidly 
near the end of the fiscal year in order that they will not be 
returned to the central bureaucracy, which would be taken 
as a sign that next year's budget could be reduced by that 
amount since it wasn't needed. This may be done with all 
the trappings of an RFP, i.e., via a contract, but it's a situa- 
tion where the difference between a contract and a grant 
tends to evaporate since the contract is so unspecific (be- 
cause of lack of time for writing the RFP carefully) that it has 
essentially the status of a grant. 



ECHELON A term like "cohort," sometimes used in- 
terchangeably with the latter, but better restricted to a 
group (or group of groups) that is time-staggered with 
regard to its entry. If a new group comes on board every 
four weeks for five months, followed by a three month gap, 
while they are being trained, and then the whole process 
begins again, the first three groups are called the first eche- 
lon; each of them is a cohort. 
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EDUCATIONAL ROLE (of the evalualor) It is both 
empirically and normatively the case thai this role is of the 
greatest importance, at worst second only to the truthfind- 
ing role. This is not merely because few people have been 
properly educated as to either the importance or the tech- 
niques of evaluation; it is because the discipline will prob- 
ably always seem unimportant until it (or its neglect) bites 
you, and quick education about that particular branch or 
application of evaluation will then become very important. 
No professional who is unsophisticated about personnel, 
product, proposal and program evaluation in their field is a 
professional; but even when (or iO this sophistication is 
widespread, application to oneself and one's own programs 
will not be easy, and the evaluator can help to teach one 
how to handle the process and its results. When Socrates 
said, "The unexamined life is not worth living," he was 
identifying himself as an evaluator; but it is not accidental 
that he is best-known as a teacher Nor is it accidental that 
he was killed for combining the two roles. See also Value- 
phobia. 

EDUCATIONAL OR OVERALL SIGNIFICANCE To 

get this, the evaluator must examine the data corresponding 
to each of the prior checkpoints on the Key Evaluation 
Checklist: educational significance represents a total syn- 
thesis of all you know. In particular, the gains attributed to 
the program or product being evaluated, must be education- 
ally significant/valuable and not just be statistically sig* 
nificani, something which may only be the result of using a 
large sample, or due to irrelevant vocabulary gains, poor 
test construction, peculiar statistical analysis or some other 
insignificant variable. (The same applies for medically sig- 
nificant, socially significant, etc.) 

\ EFFECTIVENESS Usually refers to goal-achievement. 
Various indexes of effectiveness were developed around 
midrcentury, when evaluation was thought of as simply 
goal-achievement measurement for social action programs. 

EIR See Enviroiunenlal Impact Report. 

, ENEMIES LIST Worst enemies often make best critics. 
They have two advantages over friends, in that they are 
more motivated to prove you wrong, and more experienced 
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with a radically different viewpoint. Hence they will often 
probe deep enough to uncover assumptions one has not 
noticed, and destroy complacence about the impregnability 
of one's inferential structures. Obviously we should use 
them for metaevaluation, and pay them well. But who en- 
joys working with, thanking, and paying their enemies? 
The answer is: A good evaluator. This is a key test of the 
"evaluation attitude" (see Evaluation Skills.) How little we 
really care about the correct assessment of merit and how 
much we prefer to make life easy for ourselves shows up 
nowhere more clearly than on th's issue. A good example is 
the distribution of teaching-evaluation forms to students in 
a college class, normally done near the end Oi the semester. 
But where are your enemies then? Long gone; only the 
self-selected remain. You should distribute the forms to 
every warm body that crosses the threshold on the first day 
and any later date; to be turned in to their seat-neighbor 
when they decide not to come back. It is the ones who left 
who can tell you the most — by now you know most of what 
the stalwarts will say. If you value quality, reach out for 
suggestions to those who think you lack it. 

ENGINEERING MODEL See Medical Model. 

ENJOYMENT Although it is an error in educational 
evaluation to treat enjoyment as primary and learning as 
not worth direct inspection, there's no justification for not 
counting enjoyment at all (Kohlberg once commented on 
the big early childhood program evaluations that it was too 
bad no one bothered to check whether at least the kids cried 
less in Headstart centers than at home.) And the situation in 
certain cases, e.g. aesthetic education, is much nearer to one 
where enjoyment is a primary goal. A common fallacy is to 
argue that since it would be a serious mistake to teach K-3 
children some cognitive skills at the expense of making 
them hate school, we should therefore make sure they enjoy 
school aiid fry to teach them skills. That prioritization of 
effort reduces the already meager interest in teaching some- 
thing valuable, and has never been validated for gains in 
positive attitude towards school. The teacher is in conflict of 
interest here, since finger-painting takes less preparation 
than spatial skill-building. 

ENTHUSL\SM^EFFECT See Hawthorne Effect. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT REPORT (EIR) Often 
required by law prior to granting building or business per- 
mits or variance. A form of evaluation focusing on the 
ecosystem effects. Currently based mainly on bio-science 
and/or traffic analysis, these tend to be thin on the evalua- 
tion of opportunity costs, indirect costs, ethics contingency 
trees, etc. 

ERRORS OF MEASUREMENT It is a truism that 
measurement involves some error; it is more interesting to 
notice exactly how these errors can get one into trouble in 
evaluation studies. For example, it is obvious that if we 
select the low scorers on a test for remedial work, th«?n some 
of these will be in the group because of errors of measure- 
ment (i.e. their performance on the particular test items that 
were used does not give an accurate picture of their ability). 
It follows that a remeasurement, using a test of matched 
difficulty, would immediately place them somewhat 
higher. Hence on a posttest, which is essentially such a 
re testing, they will come out looking better, although in fact 
this is not due to any merit of the intervening treatment, but 
is simply a statistical artefact due to errors of measurement 
(specifically, a regression effect). It also follows that match- 
ing two groups for their entry level skills, where we plan to 
use one of them as the control in a r/Mas/'-experimental study 
(i.e. one where the two groups are not created by random 
assignment) will get us into trouble because the errors of 
measurement on the two groups cannot be assumed to be 
the same, and hence the regression effect will be different in 
size. Another nasty effect of errors of^ measurement is to 
reduce correlation coefficients; one may intuitively feel that 
if the errors of measurement are relatively random, they 
should "average out" when one comes to Icok at the corre- 
lations, but the fact is that the larger the errors of measure- 
ment, the smaller the correlations will appear. See Regres- 
sion to the Mean. 

ESCROW A neutral individual or secure place where 
identifying data can be deposited until completion of an 
evaluation and/or destruction. (Term originated in the law.) 
See Filter, Anonymity. 

ETHICS (in evaluation) See also Responsibility Evalu- 
ation. Ethics is the ultimate normative social science, ulti- 
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mate because it refers to duties (etc.) which transcend all 
other obligations such as those to prudence, science, and 
professionalism. It is in one sense a branch of evaluation, in 
another a discipline which, like history or statistics, contri- 
butes a key element to many evaluations. That it is (logi- 
cally) a social science is of course denied by virtually all 
social scientists, who have valuephobia about even the sug- 
gestion that non-ethical value-judgments have a place in 
science and hypervaluephobia about importing ethical 
judgments. But the inexorable consequence of the develop- 
ment of game- and decision-theory, latent function anal- 
ysis, democratic theory in political science, welfare econom- 
ics, analytical jurisprudence, behavioral genetics, and the 
"good reasons" approach to ethical theory, is that all the 
bricks have been baked for the building, and it's just super- 
stitious to argue that some mysterious force prohibits put- 
ting one on top of another. The Constitution and Bill of 
Rights are essentially ethical propositions, with two proper- 
ties: first, there are good reasons for adopting them; second, 
they generate sound laws. The arguments for them (e.g. 
Mill's "On Liberty") are as good social science as you'll find 
in a long day's walk through the professional journals, and 
the inferences to specific laws are well-tested. It follows that 
all the well-known arguments for law and order are indi- 
rectly arguments for the (secular) ethics of the Constitution 
and for the axiom of equal rights from which they flow, just 
as the arguments for the existence of atoms are, indirectly, 
arguments for the existence of electrons. Ethics is just a 
general social strategy and no more immune to criticism by 
social science than the death penalty or excise taxes or 
behavior therapy or police strikes. To act as if some logical 
barrier preven ts science from arguing for or against particu- 
lar ethical claims such as the immorality of the death pen- 
alty, a question oif overall social strategy, but not from argu- 
ing for or against particular strategies within economics or 
penology is to cut the social sciences off from the most 
important area in which they can make a social contribu- 
tion. And it leads to ragged edges on and inconsistencies 
within the sciences themselves. For an excellent discussion 
of the "ethics-or-else" dilemma for allocation theory, see 
E.J. Mishan, Cost-Benefit Analysis, 1976, Praeger, Chapter 
58, "The Social Rationale of Welfare Economics." Interest- 
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ingly enough, although a large part of that book is about 
evaluation, (e.g. Qiapter 61 is called "Consistency in Proj- 
ect Evaluation/') neither that term nor the author's 
frequently- used variation "valuation" gets into the index. 
See Valuephobia. 

EVALUABILITY Projects and programs— and the 
plans for them — are beginning to be scrutinized quite care- 
fully for evaluability. This might be thought of as the first 
commandment of accountability or as a refinement of Pop- 
per's requirement of falsi fiabilih/. The underlying principle 
can be expressed in several ways, e.g. "It is not enough that 
good works be done, it must be possible to tell that (and, 
more importantly, when) good works have been done." Or 
"You can't learn by trial and error if there's no clear way to 
identify the errors." The bare requirement of an evaluation 
component in a proposal has been around for a while; 
what's new is a more serious effort to make it feasible and 
appropriate. That presupposes more expertise in evaluation 
than most review panels and project monitors have; but that 
may come. Evaluability should be checked and improved at 
the planning and preformative stages. Requiring evaluabil- 
ity' of new programs is analogous to requiring SOT;ceflW/;/y in 
a new car; obvious enough, but who besides fleet owners 
(and GSA)knew that there was for many years a 2:1 differ- 
ence in standard service costs as between Ford and GM? 
Congress may some day learn that low evaluability has a 
high price. 

EVALUAND Whatever is being evaluated; if it is a 
piTson, the term "evaluee" is more appropriate. 

^ EVALUATION The process of determining the merit or 
worth or value of something; or the product of that process. 
The special features of evaluation, as a particular kind of 
investigation (distinguished e.g. from traditional empirical 
research in the social sciences), include a characteristic con- 
cern with cost, comparisons, needs, ethics, and its oiim 
political, ethical, presentational, and cost dimensions; and 
with the supporting and making of sound value judgments, 
rather than hypothesis-testing. The term is sometimes used 
more narrowly (as is "science") to mean only systematic 
and objective evaluation, or only the work of people labeled 
"evaluators." While evaluation in the broad sense is ines- 



capable for rational behavior or thought, professional eval- 
uation is frequently worthless and expensive. Evaluation — 
properly done — can be said to be "a science" in a loose 
sense, as can, for example, teaching; but it is also an art, an 
inter-personal'skill, something that judges and juries and 
literary critics and real estate assessors and jewelry apprais- 
ers do — and thus not "one of the sciences." See also 
Formative/Summative/ Analytical/Holistic, etc. 

EVALUATION EDUCATION Consumer educaHon is 
still rather weak on training in evaluation, which should be 
its most important component. And of course there are 
other contexts than^ those in which one's role is that of the 
consumer, where evaluation education would be most val- 
uable, notably the manager role, or the service-provider / 
professional role. Few teachers, forexample, have the faint- 
est idea how to evaluate their own work, although this is 
surely the minimum requirement of professionalism. The 
last decades have seen considerable federal and state effort 
to provide reasonable standards of quality that will protect 
the consumer in a number of areas; they have not yet really 
understood that the superimposition of standards is a poor 
substitute for understanding the justification ^for them. 
Evaluation training is the training of (mainly professional) 
evaluators; evaluation education is the training of the cit- 
izenry in evaluation techniques, traps, and resource- 
finding, and is the only satisfactory long-run approach to 
improving the quality of our lives without extraordinary 
wastage of resources. ' 

- EVALUATION ETHICS AND ETIQUETTE Because 
evaluation in practice so often involves tricky interpersonal 
relations it has much to learn from diplomacy, arbitration, 
mediation, negotiating, and management (especially per- 
sonnel management). Unfortunately, the wisdom of these, 
areas is poorly encapsulated into learning and training 
materials, which are mainly truistic or anecdotal. The cor- 
rect approach wouM appear to be via the refinement of 
normative princip s and the collateral developmient of ex- 
tensive calibration examples/rather as in developing skill in 
applied ethical analysis (casuistry.) An example: you are the 
only first-timer on a site-visit team to a prestigious institu- 
tion, and you gradually realize, as the time slips away in 
socializing and reading or listening to leports from adm'nis- 
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trators and administration-selected faculty, that no serious 
evaluation is going to occur unless you do something about 
it. What should you do? There is a precise (flow-chartable) 
solution which spedfles a sequence of actions and utter- 
ances, each contingent upon the particular oiJitcomf of the 
previous act, and which avoids unethical behavior while 
minimizing distress; mature professionals without evalua- 
tion experience never get it right; soihe very experienced 
and thoughtful evaluators come very close; a group contain- 
ing both reaches complete consensus on it after a twenty • 
minute disussion. Like so much in evaluation, this shows it 
to meet the standards of common-sense though it is not in 
our indivjidual repertoires. It should be. Another example: a 
write-in TCsponse on an anon)mnous personnel evaluation 
form accijises the evaluee of sexual harassment. As the per- 
son in cha^e of the evaluation, what exactly should you do? 
("Ignore n" is not only ethically wrong, it is obviously 
impossible.) 

EVALUATION OF EVALUATIONS. See Meta-eval- 
uation, 

EVALUATION OF EVALUATORS Track record, not 
publications, is the key, but how do you get it? See Evalua- 
tion Registry, 

EVALl/ATION PREDICATES The disHncHvely evalu- 
ative relations or ascriptions involved in grading, ranking, 
scoring, and apportioning. 

EVALUATION REGISTRY A concept half-way to the 
certification or licensing of evaluators from complete lais- 
sez-faire. This would operate by encouraging evaluators 
and their clients to file a copy of their joint contract or letter 
of agreement with the evaluation registry at the begi ,mg 
of an evaluation; to this would be appended any modifica- 
tions made along the way and finally a brief standard report 
by each party, made independently, assessing the quality 
and utility of the evaluation, and the performance of the 
client. Each would have a chance to add a brief reaction to 
the other's evaluation, and the net end result (2 pages) 
would then be available for inspection, for a fee, by poten- 
tial clients. This arrangement, it is argued, would be of more 
use to the client than asking an evaluator to suggest fdnner 
clients as references or simply looking at a list of publica- 
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Hons or reports, but would avoid the key problems with 
licensing — enforcement standards, and funding. Start-up 
costs for such a registry, although small, are not available, 
possibly because we are in a period of evaluation backlash. 

EVALUATION RESEARCH Evaluation done in a seri- 
ous scientific way; the term is popular amongst supporters 
of the social science model of evaluation. 

EVALUATION-SPECinC METHODOLOGY Much of 
the methodology used in evaluation studies is denved from 
other disciplines— the special nature of evaluation is the 
way in which it synthesizes these into an appropriate over- 
all pei-spective, and brings.them to bear on the various kinds 
of evaluation tasks. But there are some situations where 
essential variations on the usual procedures in scientific 
research become appropriate. Two instances will be men- 
tioned. In survey research, sample size is normally pre- 
determined Ti the light of statistical considerations and 
prior evidence about population parameters. In evaluation, 
although there are occasions when a survey of the classical 
kind is appropriate, surveys are frequently investigatory 
rather than descriptive surveys and then the situation is 
rather different. Suppose that a respondent, in a phone 
interview evaluation survey of users of a particular seryice, 
comes up with a wholly unexpected comment on the service 
which suggests — let us say— improper behavior by the 
service-providers. (It might equally well suggest an unex- 
pected and highly beneficial side-effect.) This respondent is 
the thirtieth interviewee, from a planned sample of a hun- 
dred. On the standard survey pattern, onp would continue, 
using the same interview f^rm, through the rest of the 
sample. In evaluations, one will quite often want to alter the 
form so as to include an explicit question on this point. Of 
course, one can no longer report the results of the survey 
with a sample of a hundred, with respect to this questtion 
(and any others with whom its presence might interact). But 
one may very well be able to turn up another twenty people 
that respond under cueing, who would not have produced 
this as a free response. That result is much more important 
than salvaging the survey— in most cases. It also points to 
another feature of the evaluation situation, namely the de- 
sirability of time-sequencing the interviews or question- 




naire responses. Hence one should try to avoid using a 
single mass mailing, a common practice in survey research; 
by using sequential mailing one can examine the responses 
for possible modifications of the instrument. The second 
taboo that we may have good reason to break concerns 
sample size. If we find ourselves getting a very highly 
standard kind of response to a fairly elaborate question- 
naire, we are discovering that the population has less varia- 
bility than we had expected, and we should alter our esti- 
mate of an appropriate sample size in mid-stream. No point 
in continuing to fish in the same waters if you don't get a 
bite after an hour. The generalization of this point is to the 
use of "emergent", "cascading", or "rolling" designs, 
where the whole design is varied en route as appropriate. 
(These terms come from the glossary in Evaluation Stan- 
dards*) Other evaluation-specific methodology includes the 
use of parallel teams working independently, calibration of 
judges, convergence sessions, "blind" judges, synthesis, 
bias balancing etc. See also Anonymity, Questionnaires. 

EVALUATION SKILLS There are lists of desirable 
skills for evaluators (Stufflebeam has one with 234 com- 
petencies); as for philosophers, almost any kind of special- 
ized knowledge is advantageous, and the more obvious tool 
skills alone (see the Key Evaluation Checklist) are far more 
demanding than in any other discipline — statistics, cost- 
analysis, ethical analysis, management, teaching, therapy, 
contract law, graphics, synthesis, dissemination (for the re- 
port); and of course there are the evaluation-specific tech- 
niques. Here we mention a couple that are less obvious. 
First, the evaluative attitude or temperament. Unless you 
are committed to the search for quality, as the best of those 
in other professions are committed to the search for justice 
or the search for truth, you are in the wi ^ng game. You will 
be too easily tempted by the charms of ' , fining" (e.g. join- 
ing the program staff — see Going Native); too unhappy 
with the outsider's role. The virtue of evaluation must be its 
own real reward, for the slings and arrows are very real. 
(Incidentally, this value is a leamable and probably even a 
teachable characteristic for many people; but some people 
come by it naturally and others will never acquire it.) The 
second package of relatively unproclaimed skills are "prac- 
tical logical analysis" skills e.g. identifying hidden agendas 
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or unnoticed assumptions about the dissemination process, 
or mismatches between a goal-slalemenl and a needs-slatc- 
ment, or loopholes in an evaluation design; ihe ability io 
provide accurate summaries one fiftieth of the length of the 
original (precis) or tr give a totally non-evaluative, non- 
interpretive description of a program or treatment. The 
good news is that no-one is good at all the above; that there 
is room for specialists, and also for team members. Partly 
because of the formidable nature of the relevant skills list, 
evaluation is a field where teams if properly mployed are 
immensely better than soloists. Not only are two heads 
better than one, six (carefully chosen and appropriately 
instructed) are better than five, 

EVALUATION STANDARDS A set of principles for 
the guidance of evaluators and their clients. The major 
effort is the Evaluation Standards (ed. D. Stufflebeam, 
McGraw Hill, 1980), but the Evaluation Research Society 
has also produced a set. There are some shared weak- 
nesses — for example, neither includes needs assess- 
ments — but the former is much more explicit about inter- 
pretation, giving specific examples of applications etc. In 
general; these are likely to do good by raising clients' con- 
sciousness and general performance, but fears have been 
expressed by first-rank evaluators that they may rigidify 
approaches, stifle research, increase costs (cf. "defensive 
lab tests" in medical practice today), and give a false impres- 
sion of sophistication. See also Bias. 

EVALUATION, THEORY OF The theory of evtiluation 
. includes a wide range of topics from the logic of evaluative 
discourse, general accounts of the nature of evaluation and 
how it can be justified (axiclogy), through socio-political 
theories of its role in partic ilar types of environment, to 
so-called "models" which are often simply conceptualiza- 
tions of or procedural recommendations for evaluation. 
Little work is funded on this; a notable exception is NIE's 
Research on Evaluation project at NWL, a series of studies 
on radically differer)t "metaphors" for evaluation. 

Evaluation training There is essentially no 
serious support for this at the moment, despite the large 
demand (and larger need) for trained evaluators, perhaps a 
sign of evaluation backlash. The best places are probably 
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CIRCE and ihe Evaluation Centerat Western Michigan with 
post-doc work at NorthWest Labs, Short courses areonore 
widely available and advertised in Evaluation News, See 
also Training of Evaluators. 

EVALUEE A person being evaluated; the more general 
term, which covers products and programs, etc., is "eval- 
uand." 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY Abstract of results from an 
evaluation, in non-technical language. 

EXIT INTERVIEWS Interviews with subjects as they 
leave thee. training program, clinic, etc., to obtain factual 
and judgr.ental data. A very good time for these, with 
respect to course or teaching evaluation in the school or 
college setting, is at the time of graduation, when (a) the 
student will have some perspective on most of the educa- 
tional experience; (b) fear of retribution is low; (c) response 
rate can be neariy 100% with careful planning; (d) judg- 
ments of effects are relatively uncomplicated. Later than 
this— alumni surveys — conditions can and do deteriorate, 
though there is a partial offset because job-relevance can be . 
judged more accurately. 

EXPERIMENT See True Experiment. 

EXPERIMENTAL GROUP The group (or single per- 
son, etc.) that is receiving the treatment being studied. 

EXPLANATION By contrast with evaluation, which 
identifies the value of something, explanation involves ans- 
wering a Why or How question about it, or other type of 
request for understanding. Often explanation involves 
finding the cause of a phenomenon/ rather than its effects 
(which is a major part of evaluation). When it is possible, 
without jeopardizing the main goals of what may be holistic 
summative evaluation, a good evaluation design tries to 
uncover micro-explanations (e.g. by identifying those com- 
ponents of the curriculum package which are producing the 
major part of the effects, and which are having little effect). 
The first priority, however, is to resolve the evaluation 
issues (Is the package the best available? etc.), but too often 
the research orientation and training of evaluators leads 
them to do a poor job on evaluation because they got in- 
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terested in explanation (L£). The rcMlizalion that Iho logical 
mturc and inveslipalory demands of evaluation ore quite 
different from those of explanation is as important as the 
corresponding realization with respect to pa'diclion and 
explanation, which the neo-positivist philosophers of 
science still think are logically the same under the (tem- 
poral) skin. 

EX POST FACTO DESIGN One where we identify a 
control group "after the fact," i.e., after r!\e treatment has 
occurred . A v ery much weaker design than the true experi- 
ment since there must have been somethhif^ different about 
the subjects that got the treatment without being assigned 
to it, in order to explain why they got it, and that something 
means they're not the same as the control group, in some 
unknown respect that may be related to the treatment. 

EXTERNAL (evaluator or evaluation) An external 
evaluator is someone who is at least not on the project or 
program regular staff, or someone — in the case of person- 
nel evaluation — other than the individual being evaluated, 
or their staff. It is better if they are not even paid by the 
project or by any entity with a prior preference for the 
success or failure of the project. Where or to whom the 
external evaluator reports is what determines whether the 
evaluation is formative or summative, either of which may 
be done by external or by internal evaluators (contrary to the 
common view that external is for summative, internal for 
formative), and both of which should be done by both. 

EXTERNAL VALIDITY By contrast with internal 
validity, this refers to the generalizability of the experi- 
mental/evaluation findings. Here the traps to avoid include 
failure to identify key environmental variables that happen 
to be constant throughout the experiment, decreased sensi- 
tivity of participants to treatment at posttest due to pretest, 
reactive efiects of experimental arrangement, or biased 
selection of participants that might affect the generalizabil- 
ity of the treatment's effect to non-participants— thus jeop- 
ardizing the external validity. (Ref. Experimental and Quasi- 
Experimental Designs for Research, D.T. Campbell and J. C. 
Stanley, Rand McNally &Co., Chicago, 1972.) 

EXTRAPOLATE Infer conclusions about ranges of the 
variables beyond Apse measured. Cf. Interpolate. 
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FACE VALIDITY The apparent validity, typically of 
test items or of testa; there can be skilled and unskilled 
judgments of face validity, and highly skilled judgments 
which come pretty close to content validity, which does 
require systematic substantiation. 

FADING Technique used In programmed texts, where 
a first answer is given completely, the next one In part with 
gaps, then with just a single cue, then called for without 
help, A key technique in training and calibrating evaluators, 

FAULT TREE ANALYSIS (CAUSE TREE ANALYSIS) 

These terms emerged about 1965, originally in the literature 
of management science and sociology. They are sometimes 
used in a highly technical sense, but are useful in a straight- 
forward sense. Basically, the model to which they refer is 
the trouble-shooting chart, often to be found in the pages of 
e.g, a Volkswagen manual. The branches in the tree identify 
possible causes of the fault (hence the terms "cause" and 
"fault" in the phrase), and this method of representation— 
with various refinements — is used as a device for manage- 
ment consultants, for management training, etc. Its main 
use in evaluation is as a basis for needs assessment. 

FIELD INITIATED This refers to proposals or projects 
for the funding of grants or contracts that originate from 
workers in the field of study, rather than from a program 
announcement of the availability of funds by an agency for 
work in a certain area (which is known as "solicited" re- 
search or development.) 

FIELD TRIAL (OR FIELD TEST) A dry run of a test 
of a product/program, etc. Absolutely mandatory in any 
serious evaluation or development activity. It is essential 
that at least one true field trial should be done in circumst- 
ances and with a population that matches the targeted situ- 
ation and population. Earlier ("hothouse") trials may not 
meet this standard, for convenience reasons, but the last 
one must. Unless run by external evaluators (very rare), 
there is a major risk of bias in the sample or conditions.or 
content or interpretations used by the developer in tho final 
field trials. 

FILTER Someone who — or a computer which — 
removes identifying information from evaluative input, fo 
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preserve the Anonymity of the respondent. 

FISCAL EVALUATION The highly developed sub- 
fleld that involves looking at the worth or probable worth of 
e.g. Investments, programs, companies. See ROI, Payback, 
Time Discounting, Profit, etc. 

FISHING Colloquialism for exploratory (phase of) re- 
search; or for true nature of large slices of s«rious (e.g. 
program) evaluation; or for visits to Washington in search of 
funding support. 

FLOWCHART A graphic representation of the sequence 
of decisions, including contingentdecisions, thatissetupto 
guide the management of projects (or the design of compu- 
ter programs), including evaluation projects. Usually looks 
like a sideways organization diagram, being a series of 
boxes and triangles ("activity blocks," etc.) connected by 
lines and symbols that indicate simultaneous or sequential 
activities/decision points, etc. A PERT chart is a special 
case. 

FORMATIVE EVALUATION Formative evaluation is 
conducted during the development or improvement of a 
program or product (or person, etc.). It is an evaluation 
which is conducted /or the in-house stiff of the program and 
normally remains in-house; but it may be done by ein internal 
or an external evaluator or (preferably) a .:ombination. The 
distinction between formative and summative has been 
well summed up in a sentence of Bob Stake's "When the 
cook tastes the soup, that's formative; when the guests taste 
the soup, that's summative." 

FOUND DATA Data that already exists, prior to the 
evaluation — contrast is with experimental data or test and 
measurement d.ita. 

FUGITIVE DOCUMENT One whicu is not published 
through the public channels as a book or journal article. 
Evaluation reports have often been of this kind. ERIC (Edu- 
cational Resources Information Center) has picked up some 
of these, but since its criteria for selection are so variableand 
its selection so limited, time spent in searching it is all too 
often not cost-effective. 

FUNDING (of evaluations) Done in many ways, but a 
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common pattern Is described he;e, The evaluation proposal 
may be "fleld*lnlllated/' I.e. unsollclled, or sent in response* 
to (a) a program announcement, (b) an RFP (Request for 
Proposal), (c) a direct request. Typically (a) rosults In a 
grants (b) In a contract; the former Identlfiesageneral charge 
or mission (e.g. "to develop Improved tests for early child- 
hood affective dimensions") and the latter specifies mon? or 
less exactly what Is to be done, e.g. how many cycles of field 
tests (and who Is to be sample, how large a sampled Is to be 
used, etc.), lna"ScopeofWork."Thelegaldifferenceisthat 
the f-^ller Is enforceable for lack of performance, the former 
is (practically) not. But it scarcely makes sense to use con- 
tracts for research (since you usually can't foresee which 
way it will go), and it is rare'y justifiable to use them for the 
very spedHc program evalui^tlons required by law. Ap- 
proach c, "sole-sourcing", eliminates competitive bidding 
and can usually only be justified when only one contractor 
has much the best combination of relevant expertise or 
equipment or staff resouces; but it is much faster, and it 
does avoid the common absurdity of 40 bidders, each 
spending 12K ($12,000) to write a proposal worth 300K to 
the winner. The wasteage there (180K) comes out of over- 
head costs which are eventually paid by the taxpayer, or by 
bidders going broke because of foolish requirements. A 
good compromi«;e is the two-tier system, all bidders sub- 
mitting a two (or five or ten) page preliminary proposal, the 
best few then getting a small grant to develop a full pro- 
posal. Contra ns may or may not have to be awarded to the 
lowest "qualifit\J" bidder; qualification may involve finan- 
cial resources, stability, prior performance, etc., as well as 
technical and management expertise. On big contracts there 
is usually a "bidders' conference" shortly after publication 
of the RFP (it's often required that federal agencies publish 
the RFP in the Business Commerce Daily and/or the Federal 
Register), Such a conference officially serves to clarify the 
RFP; it may in fact be a cross between a con jcb and a poker 
game. If you ask clever questions, others may (a) be scared 
off, (b) steal your approach, etc. The agency may be sniffing 
around for a "friendly" evaluator and the evaluators may be 
trying to look friendly but not so friendly as to reduce 
credibility, etc. Eventually, perhaps after a second bidders' 
conference, the most promising bidders will be asked for 
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their Best And Final bid and on thiti bASis the agency HelectA 
onCi probably using an (anonymous, possibly) external re- 
view panel to lend credibility to the selection. After the first 
conference between the winner and the project officer (the 
ogency'9 representative used to be called the monitor) it 
often turns out that theagency wantsor can be persuaded to 
want something done that isn't c*early in the contract; the 
price will then be renegotiated. Or if the price was too low 
(the RFP wH\ often specify It in tonns of "tovcl of Effort" as 
N "person-years" of woric; this may mean N x 30K or 
N X 50K in dollar terms, depending on whether overhead 
is an add-on) to get the job done, the contractor may just go 
ahead till they run out oLmoney and then ask for more, on 
the grounds the agency will have sunk 50 much in and be so 
irreversibly committed (time-wise) that they have to come 
through to "save their investment. 'Mhe contractor of 
course loses credibility on later bids but that's better than 
bankruptcy; and the track-records are so badly kept ihM no 
one may hold it against them (if indeed they should). In the 
bad old days, low bids were a facade and renegotiation on 
trumped-up grounds would often lead to a cost well above 
that of another and better bidder. Since evaluations aa» 
tricky to do in many ways, bidders have to allow a pad in 
their budget for contingencies — or just cross their fingers, 
which quickly leads to bankniptcy . Hence another option is 
to RFP for the best design and per diem and then let the 
contract for as long as it takes to do it. The form of abuse 
associated with this cost-plus approach is that the con- 
tractor is motivated to string it out. So no overall clear 
saving is attached to either approach; but the latter is still 
used where the agency wants to be able to change targets as 
preliminary results come in a sensible point, arid where it 
has good monitoring str prevent excessive over-runs 
(from estimates which of »e are not binding). A major 
weakness in all of these a|. ^roaches is that innovative pro- 
posals will often fail because the agency has appointed a 
n>view panel of people committed to the traditional ap- 
proaches who naturally tend to fund "one of their own." 
Another major weakness is the complexity of all this, which 
means that big organizations who can afford to open 
branches in D.C., pay professional proposal- writers and 
"liaison staff" (i.e., lobbyists), have a tremendous edge (but 
often do poo* work, since most of the best people do no 
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work for them). A third koy weAknc^ I9 that the f^yMttn 
deKribed favors the product of timely paper rather than the 
solution of problems, since that's all the monitoring and 
managing process can Identify, Billions of dollars, millions 
of jotm, thousands of lives are wasted t)ecause we have no 
reward system for really good work, that produces really 
important solutions. The reward is for ih^profHml not the 
product; and it is the contract. Once obtained, only unrelia- 
bility In deHvery or gross negligence jeopardizes future 
awards. You can see the value system this arrangement 
produces from the way the via'-presidents all move on to 
work on the next "pn»scnlation" as soon as negotiation is 
complete. It would only cost pennies to adverse this via 
(partial) contingency awards and expert panels to a*view 
work done instead of proposals. 

FUTURISM Since many evaluands are designed to 
serve future populations and not (just) pa^sentones, much 
evaluation npquires estimating future needs and perfor- 
mance. The simpler aspect of this task involves extrapola- 
tion of demographic data; even this is poorly done e.g. the 
Crunch on higher education enrolments was only foa'seen 
by one analyst (Cartter) although the inference was simple 
enough. The harder task is predicting e.g. vocational pat- 
terns twenty years ahead. Here .one must fall back on 
possibility-covering techniques^ rather than probability- 
selection e.g. by teaching flexibility of attitude or generaliz- 
able skills. 



GOAL The technical sense of this term restricts its use 
to rather general descriptions of intended outcome; more 
specific descriptions are referred to as objectives. 

GOAL-ACHIEVEMENT MODEL (of evaluation) The 
idea that the merit of the program (or person) is to be 
equated with success in achieving a stated goal. This is the 
most naive version of goal-based evaluation. 

GOAL-BASED EVALUATION (GBE) This type of 
evaluation is based and focused on knowledge of the goals 
and objectives of the program, person or product. A goal- 
based evaluation often does not question the merit of goals; 
often does not look atct?s/-effectiveness; often fails to search 
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for or locale the appropriati* crilicdl compclilon; i)fu*n ikK^n 
not SiMfch for side effocln; in nhorl, t)flen dm'H nol incUiilo .1 
number of important and nivvshAry a)mponc«nt?i oi an 
evaluation. pA'en if itd(K*s include these componontfi, they 
aw rtftrvmed to the program's (or to perMUial) j;iwl?i and 
h»»nce run into serious problem?* such as identifying these 
goals, handling inconsistencies in them and changes in 
them over time, dealing with shortfall and overrun ri'sults 
and avoiding the perceptual bias of knowing about them, 
GBE is ttumasfn-oricutcd evaluati(m« close to irionHoring and 
far from tv»5»mcrM>r»Wi/rt/ evaluation. (SeeGFE). 

GOAL*FREE EVALUATION (GFE) In this type of 
evaluation, the evaluator(s) if* not told the purpose of the 
program but enters into the evaluation with the purpose of 
finding out what the program actually is i/om^ without 
detailed cueing as to what it is tfyifi\( to do. If the program is 
doing what its stated goals and objectives SAy, then these 
achievements should show up (in observation of priKess 
and interviews with consumers (not staff)); if not» it is ar- 
gued, they are ira'levant. Merit is determined by abating 
program achiivetticnts to the mrds of the imfxictal pi>pulalion, 
rather than to the program (i.e., agency or citizenry or 
conga*ssional or manager's) goals. It could thus be called 
"needs-based evaluation" or "consumer-oriented evalua- 
tion" by contrast with gr il-based or manager-oriented 
evaluation. It does tiot substitute the evalualor's goals for 
the program's goals, nor the goals of the consumer; the 
evaluation must justify (via the needs asst^ssment) all as- 
signments of merit. GFE is generally disliked by both 
managers/administrators and evaluators, for fairly obvious 
reasons. It is said to be less intrusive than GBE, more adapt- 
able to mid-stream goal shifts, boiler a> finding side effects 
and less prone to social, perceptual and cognitive bias. It is 
risky, because the client may get a nasty shcKk when the 
report comes in (no prior liand-holding) and refuse to pay 
because embarrassed at the prospect of having to pass the 
evaluation along to funding agency. (But if the findings are 
invalid, the client should simply document this and ask for 
modifications.) GFE is reversible, a key advantage over 
GBE; hence nn evaluation design should (sometimes) /h^v/h 
GFE, write a preliminary report, then go to GBE to see if 
serious errors of omission occurred. (Running a parallel GFE 
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efSort along vvitli a GBE reduces the time-span.) The shock 
reaction to GFE in the area of program evaluation (it is the 
star /^ard procedure used by all consumers evaluating i:jrod- 
iicts) suggests that the grip of management bias on program 
evaluation was very strong, and possibly that managers felt 
they had achieved considerable control over the outcomes 
of GBEs.GFE is analogous to double-blind design in medi- 
cal research; oven if the evaluator would like to give a 
favorable repose (e.g. because of being paid by the program, 
or because hoping for future work from them) it is not 
(generally) easy to tell how to "cheat" under GFE condi- 
tions. The risk of failure by an evaluator is of course greater 
in GFEs, which is desirable since it increases effort, Id^n- 
fcifies incompetence, and improves the balance of power. 

GOING NATIVE The fate of e^ aluators that get 
co-opted by the programs they are eva. aating. (Term origi- 
nated with the Experimental Schools Progam evaluation in 
mid-j60's.) The co-option was often entirely by choice and 
wel! illustrates the pressures on, temptations for, and hence 
the temperamental requirements for being a good evalu- 
ator. It can be a very lonely role and if you start thinking 
about it in the wrong way you start seeing yourself as a 
negative force — and who wouldn't rather be a co-author 
than a (mere) critic? One answer; someone who cares more 
about quality than kudos. See Evaluation Skills. 

GRADE-EQUilVALENT SCORE A weU-meant attempt 
to generate a meaningful index from the results of stan- 
dardized testing. If a child has a 7.4 grade-equivalent score, 
that means 3/he is scoring at the average level (estimated to 
be) achieved by students four months into the 7th grade. 
Use of the concept has often led to an unjustified worship of 
average scores as a reasonable standard for individuals, and 
to overlooking the raw scores which may tella very diffierent 
story. Suppose a beginning eighth grader is scoring at .the 
7>4 level; parents may be quite upset unless someone points 
out that on this particular test the 8.0 level is the same as the 
7.4 level (because of summer' backsliding). In reading, a 
deficit of two whole graJe equivalents is quite often made 
up :n a few months in junior high school if a teacher suc- 
ceeds in.motivating the student for the first time. Again, a 
student may be a whole grade-equivalent dovyn and be 
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ahead of most of the class — if the average score is calculated 
as the wean not the median. Again, a student in the fifth 
gradescorirfg 7.2 might flunk the seventh grade reading test 
completely; 7.2 just means that s/he scores where a seventh 
grader would score on the fifth grade test. A year's deficit 
from the 5th grade norm isn't comparable to i year's deficit 
from the 4th grade norm. And so on — i.e , use with 
caution. 

GRADING ("Rating" is sometimes used as a syno- 
nym.) Ajlocating individuals to an ordered (usually small) 
set of labeled categories, the order corresponding to merit, 
e.g. A-F for "letter grading." Those within a category are 
regarded as tied if the letter grade only is used; out if a 
numerical grade ("scoring") is also used, they may be 
ranked within grades. The use of plus and minus grades 
simply amounts to using more categories. Grading pro- 
vides a partial ranking, but ranking cannot provide.grading 
without a further assumption, e.g. that the best student is 
good enough for an A, or that "grading on the curve" is 
justified. That is, the grade labels normally have some inde- 
pendent meaning and cannot be treated/as simply a se- 
quenced set that can be distributed by making arbitrary cuts 
in a ranked sequence of individuals. In short, thegradesare 
normally criterion -referenced and ranking is normally facil- 
itated by norm-referenced testing: that tension frequently 
results in confusion. For example, grading of students does 
not imply the necessity for "beating" other students, does 
not need to engender "distractive competitivenesr/' as is 
often thought. Only publicized grading on a curve does that. 
Pass/Not Pass is a simple form of grading, not a no-grading 
system. Grades should be treated as qr^* estimates by an 
expert and thus constitute essential feedback to the learner 
or consumer; corrupting that feedback because the external 
society misuses the grades is abrogation of duty io the 
learner or consumer. See Responsib|(lity Evaluation. 

GRANT See Funding. ' 

I 

1 

HALO EFFECT The tendency of pomeonc's reaction to 
part of a stimulus (e.g. part of a test, part of a student's 
answers to a test, part ofsomeone'speponality) to spill over 
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into their reaction to other, especially adjacent, parts of the 
same stimulus. For exf.mple, judges of exams involving 
several essay answers -mW tend to giade the second answer 
^by a particular studr-nt higher if they graded the first one 
high than they would if this had been the first answer they 
had read by this student (the error is often as much as a fxxll 
grade). Halo effect is avoided by having judges assess all the 
firet components before they look at any of the second 
components, and by concealing from them their grade on 
the first^component when they come to evaluate the second 
one. The halo effect gets its name from the tendency to 
suppose that someone vyho is saintly in one kind of situa- 
tion must be saintly (and perhaps also cleVer) in all kinds of 
situations. But the haJo effect also refers to the illicit transfer 
of a . ne^flZ/re assessment. The Hartshome & May work 
{Studies in Deceit, Columbia, 1928) suggests there is no 
good basis for this transfer. 

HARD vs. SOFT (approaches to evaluation) Colloquial 
way to refer to the differences between the quantitative 
/testing / measurement / experimental-design approach to 
evaluation and the descriptive / observational / narrative/ 
ethnographic / participant-observer kind of approach. 

HAWTHORNE EFFECT The tendency of a group or 
person being investigated, or experimented on, or eval- 
uated to react positively or negatively to tlie fact that they 
are being investigated/evaluated, and hence to perform 
better (or worse) than they would in the absen ^e of the 
investigation, thereby making it difficult to identify any 
effects due to the treatment itself. Not the same as the 
enthusiasm effect, i.e., the effect on the consumer of an 
enthusiastic service-provider that results simply from the 
enthusiasm of provider or recipient. The placebo effect is 
the. medical analog of^the enthusiasm effect. 

HEADROOM See Ceiling Effect. 

HIERARCHICAL SYSTEM See Two-Tier. 

HOLISTIC SCORING/GRADING/EVALUATING The 

allocation of a single score/grade/evaluation to the overall 
performance of an evaluand; by contrast with analytical 
scoring/grading/evaluating. The holistic/analyticaldistinc- 
tion corresponds to the macro/micro distinction in econom- 
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ics and the molar/molecular distinction in psychology. 



HYPERCOGNmVE or TRANSCOGNITIVE The do- 
main beyond the supercognitive^ which is the stratosphere 
of the cognitive; includes meditation and concentration 
skills; originality; the intellectual dimension of empathic 
insight (as evidenced in role-playing, acting, etc.); eidetic 
imaging; near-perfect objectivity, rationality, reasonable- 
ness, or "judgment" in the common parlance; moral sensi- 
tivity; ESP skills, etc. Some of this is incorrectly included in 
"affective education." 

HYPOTHESIS TESTING The standard model of scien- 
tific research in the classical approach to the social sciences, 
in which a hypothesis is formulated prior to the design of 
the experiment, the design is arranged so as to test its truth, 
and the results come out in terms of a probability estimate 
that only chance was at work. If the prob^bihty is extremely 
low that only chance was at work, the design should make it 
inductively highly likely that the hypothesis being tested 
was correct. What is to countas the high degree of improba- 
bility that only chance was at work is usually taken to be 
either the .05 "level of significance" or the .01 "level of 
significance." When dealing with phenoii-i^na whose exist- 
ence is in doubt, a more appropriate level is 001; where the 
occurrence of the phenomenon in this pr.rticular situation is 
all that is at stake, the conventronai levels are more ap- 
propriate. The significance level is thus used as a crude 
indexof the meritofa hypothesis. 

An important distinction in hypothesis testing that does 
carry over to the evaluation context in a useful way is the 
distinction between Type 1 and Type 2 errors. A Type 1 
r error is involved when we conclude that the null hypothesis 
is false although it isn't; a Type 2 error is involved when we 
conclude that the null^hypothesis is true when in fact it's 
fa!'>e. Using a .05 significance level means that in about 5% 
of cases studied, we will make a Type 1 error. As we tighten 
up on our level of significance, W2 reduce the chance of 
Type 1 error, but correspondingly increase the chance of a 
Type 2 error (and vice versa). It is a key part of evaluation to 
look carefully at the relative costs of Type 1 and Type 2 
errors. (In evaluation, of course, the conclusion is about 
merit rather than truth.) A metaevaluation should carefully 
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spell out the costs and benefits of the two kinds of error, and 
scrutinize the evaluation for its failure or success in taking 
account of these in the analysis, synthesis, and recording 
phases. For example, in quality control procedures in drug 
manufacture (a type of evaluation), it may be fatal to a 
prospective user to identify a drug sample as satisfactory 
when in fact it is not; on the other hand, identifying it as" 
unsatisfactory when it is really satisfactory will only cost the 
nanufacttirer whatever that sample costs the manufacturer 
to make. Hence it is obviously in the interest of the public 
and the manufacturer (given the possibility of damage suits) 
to set up a system whii h minimizes the chance of false 
acceptances, even at .i.e e/pense of a rather high level of 
false rejections. Because of the totally non-mnemonic char- 
acteristics of the terms 'Type 1" and 'Type 2," it's always 
better to use terms like "incorrect acceptance" and "incor- 
rect rejection" oiexmhinn h^ rather than of the mill hypothesis, 
the latter concept being likely to prove unenlightening to 
most audiences. 



ILLUMINATIVE EVALUATION (Rippey) A type of 
pure process evaluation, very heavy on multi-perspective 
description and interpersonal relations, very light on 
justified tough standards, very easy on valuephobes. 

IMPACT EVALUATION An evaluation focussed on out- 
comes or pay-off rather than process delivery or implemen- 
tation evaluation). 

IMPACTED POPULATION The population that is 
crucial in evaluation, by contrast with the target population 
and even the true consumers. 

IMPLEMENTAnON EVALUATION Recent reactions 
to the generally unexciting results of impact evaluations on 
social action programs have included a shift to mere moni- 
toring of program delivery i.e. implementation evaluation. 
You can easily implement; it's harder to improve. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF EVALUATIONS The fre- 
quent complaint that evaluations have little effect, i.e. are 
not implemented, refers to four quite different situations, 
(a) Many evaluations are simply incompetent and it's most 
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desirable they not be implemented; (b) Some evaluations 
make— and should make— no immediate recommenda- 
tions (e.g. accountability evaluations); nevertheless they 
have a powerful preventive effect and some cumulative 
long-run effect, but neither is readily measurable; (c) Many 
evaluations are commissioned in such a way that even 
when done as well as possible they will not be of any use 
because they were set up so as to be irrelevant to the real 
issues that affect the decision-maker, or one so under- 
funded that no sound answer can be obtained— again, it is 
just as well these not be implemented; (d) Some excellent 
evaluations are ignored because the decision-maker doesn't 
like (e.g. is threatened by) the results or won't take on the 
risks or trouble of implementation. The lack of implementa- 
tion phenomenon thus has little or large implications for the 
field of evaluation, depending entirely on the distribution of 
the causes across these four categories. It is hardly some- 
thing to be unduly concerned about professionally as long 
as evaluation still has a long way to go in doing its own job 
well; doctors shouldn't worry that their patients ignore their 
advice if it's bad. But as a citizen one can scarcely avoid 
worry about the colossal wastage resulting from the fourth 
kind of situation; here's a fairly typical quote from the 8/1/80 
G AO reports on their (usually very good) evaluations: "The 
Congress has an excellent opportunity to save billions of 
dollars by limiting the number of noncombat aircraft to 
those that can be adequately justified . . . Dept. of Defense 
justifications [were] . . . based on unrealistic data and with- 
out adequate consideration of more economical alterna- 
tives." GAO has been issuing reports on this topic since 
1976 without noticeable effect so far. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF TREATMENT The degree 
to which a treatment has been instantiated in z particular 
situation, typically a field trial of the treatment or an experi- 
mental investigation of it. The notion of an "index of imp- 
lementation," consisting of a set of scales describing the key 
features of the treatment, and allowing one to measure the 
extent to which it is manifested in each dimension, is a 
useful one for checking on implementation, an absolutely 
fundamental check if we are to find out whether the treat- 
ment has merit. This is part of the "purely descriptive" 
effoi.^ in evaluation, and is handled under the description 
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checkpoint and the process checkpoint of the Key Evalua- 
tion Oiecklist. One characteristic situation occurs when the 
description checkpoint provides a correct account of the 
treatment that is supposed to be implemented, and the 
process checkpoint provides a correct description of what is 
actually occurring; the match bet^veen the two is a measure 
of the implementation, and hence of the extent to which we 
can generalize from the results of the test to an evaluation of 
the evaluand which we are supposed to be evaluating. 

INCESTUOUS RELATIONS (in evaluaHon) Refers to 
(a) extreme conflict of interest (where the evaluator is "in 
bed with" the program being evaluated), as is typical of 
ordinary program monitoring by agencies and foundations 
. where the monitor is usually the godfather (sic) of the pro- 
gram, sometimes its inventor and nearly always its advo- 
cate at the agency, and a co-author of its modifications as 
well as— supposedly— its evaluator; (b) incestuous valida- 
tion of test items occurs when they are selected/rejected on 
the basis of the correlation of performance on that item with 
overall score on the test. Many widely-used tests have low- 
ered their construct validity by dumping face-valid items 
because of this. The correct. procedure is to check for other 
errors (e.g. irrelevance, ambiguity) perhaps by external 
judge review or rewriting the item(s), hoping the correla- 
tion won't hold up — because then you have tapped into an 
independent dimension of criterion performance. 

INCREMENTAL NEED An unmet need, 

INDEPENDENCE Independence is only a relative no- 
tion; but by increasing it, we can decrease certain types of 
bias. Thus, the external evaluator is somewhat more inde- 
pendent than the internal, the consulting medical specialist 
can provide a more "independent opinion" than the family 
physician, and so on. But of course both may share certain 
biases, and there is always the particular bias that the exter- 
nal or "secop ' opinion" is typically hired by the internal 
one and is thus dependent upon the latter for this or later 
fees, a not inconsiderable source of bias. The more subtle 
social connections between members of the same profes- 
sion, e.g. evaluators, are an ample basis for suspicion about 
the true independence of the second or meta-evaluator's 
opinion. The best approach is typically to use ;nore than one 



selecting these other evaluators, hoping from an inspection 
of their (independently v/ritten) reports to obtain a sense of 
the variation within the Peld, from which one can extrapo- 
late to an estimate of probable errors. 

INDEPENDENT VARIABLE See Dependent Variable. 

INDICATOR A factor, variable, or observation that is 
empirically or definitionally connected with the criterion; a 
coiTelate. For example, the judgment by students that a 
course has been valuable to them for pre-professional train- 
ing is a (weak) indicator of that value. Criteria, by contrast, 
are, or are definitiomllif connected with, the "criterion" (real 
pay-off) variable. Indicators thus include but are not limited 
to criteria. Constructed indicators are variables designed to 
reflect e.g. the health of the economy (a social indicator) or 
the effectiveness of a program. They, likecourse grades, are 
examples of the frequent need for concise evaluations even 
at the cost of some.accuracy and reliability. 

INFERENTIAL STATISTICS That part concerned with 
making inferences from characteristics of samples to char- 
acteristics of the population from which the sample comes, 
which of course can only be done with a certain degr »f of 
probability (cf. Descriptive Statistics). Significance tests 
and confidence intervals are devices for indicating the de- 
gree of risk involved in inference (or 'estimate") — but they 
only cover some dimensions of the risk. For example, they 
cannot measure the risk due to the presenceof unusual and 
possibly relevant circumstances such as freakish weather, 
an incipient gas shortage, ESP, etc. Judgment thus enters 
into the final determination of the probability of ihe inferred 
condition. 

INITIATION-JUSTIFICATION BIAS See Conso- 
nance Dissonance. 

INFORMAL LOGIC Several evaluation theorists con- 
sider evaluation to be in some respects or ways a kind of 
persuasion or argumentation (notably Ernest House, in 
Evaluating Juith Validity, Sage, 1980). In terms of this view, 
it is relevant that there are new movements in logic, law and 
science which give more play to what have previously been 
dismissed as "merely psychological" factors e.g. feelings, 
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understanding, plausibility, credibility. The "informal logic 
movement" parallels tint of the New Rhetoric and natural- 
istic methodology in the social sciences. Ref. Informal Logic 
ed. Johnson and Blair, Edgepress, 1980. 

INFORMED CONSENT The state which in cc^iscious 
adults represents a good start toward discharging one's 
ethical obligations towards human subjects. The tough 
cases involve semi-rational semi-conscious semi-adults. 

INSTITUTIONAL EVALUATION A complex evalu- 
ation, typically involving the evaluation of a set of programs 
provided by an institution plus an evaluation of the overall 
management, publicity, personnel policies and so on of the 
institution. The accreditation of schools and colleges is es- 
sentially institutional evaluation, though a very poor exam- 
ple of it. One of the key problems with institutional evalua- 
tion is whe'her to evaluate in terms of the mission of the 
institution or on some absolute basis. It seems obviously 
unfair to evaluate an institution against goals that it isn't 
hying to achieve; on the other hand, the mission statements 
are usually mostly rhetoric and virtually unusable for gener- 
ating criteria of merit, and they are at leas* potentially sub- 
ject to criticism e.g. because of inappropriatenesc *o need of 
clientele, internal inconsistencies, impracticality with re- 
spect to the available resources, ethical impropriety, etc. So 
one must in fact evalauate the goals and the performance 
relative to these goals or do goal-free evaluation. Institu- 
tional evaluation always involves more than the sum of the 
component evaluations; for example?, a majordefectin most 
universities is departmental dominance, with the attendant 
costs in rigidifying career tracks, virtually eliminating the 
role-model of the generalist, blocking new disciplines or 
programs — and preserving outdated ones — (since in 
steady-state they have to come out of the department's 
budget) etc. Most evaluations of schools and colleges fail to 
consider these system feati»res, which may be more im- 
portant than any components. 

INTERACT! VL (evaluation) One in which the eval- 
uees have the opportunity to react to the content of a first 
draft of an evaluative report, which is reworked in the ii^ht 
of any valid criticisms or additions. A desirable approach 
whenever feasible, as long as the evaluatpr has the courage 




to make the appropriate criticisms and stick to them unless 
they are repudiated. Very few have, as one can see by 
looking at site-visit or personnel reports that are not confi- 
dential, by comparison with those that are, e.g. verbal sup- 
plements by the site visitors. 

INTERACTION Two factors or variables interact if the 
effect of one, on the phenomenon being studied, depends 
on the magnitude of the other. For example, math educa- 
tion interacts with age, being more or less effective on 
children depending on their age; and it interacts with math 
ach ievement. There are plenty of interactions between vari- 
ables governing human feelings, thought and behavior but 
they are extremely difficult to pin down with any precision. 
The classic example is the search for aptitude- treatment or 
trait- treatment interactions in education; everyone knows 
from their own experience that they learn more from certain 
teaching styles than from others, and that other people do 
not respond favorably to the same styles. Hence there's an 
interaction between the teaching style (treatment) and the 
learning style (aptitud;''* with regard to learning. But, de- 
spite all our technical armamentarium of tests and measur- 
ing instruments, we have virtually no solid results as to the 
size or even the circumstances under which these ATI's 
occur. (Ref: The Aptitude- Achievement Distinctii tt, ed. 
D. R. Green, McGraw Hill, 1974.) 

INTERNAL Internal evaluators (or evaluations) are 
(done by) project staff, even if they are special evaluation 
staff, i.e., even if they are external to the production/writing/ 
teaching/ service part of the project. Usually," internal evalu- 
ation is part of the formative evaluation effort, but long term 
projects have often had special summative evaluators on 
their staff, despite the lev/ credibility (and probably low 
validity) that results. Internal/external is really a difference 
of degree rather than kind; see Independence. 

INTERNAL VA LIDITY The kind of validity of an eval- 
uation or experimental design that answers the question: 
"Does the design prove what it's supposed to prove about 
the treatment on the subjects actually studied?" (cf. External 
Validity). In particular, does it prove that the treatment 
produced the effect in the experimental subjects? Relates to 
the CAUSATION checkpoint in the Key Evaluation Check- 
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list Common threats to internal validity include poor in- 
struments, participant maturation, spontaneous change, or 
assignment bias. (Ref. Experimental and Quasi-Experi- 
mental Designs for Research, D.T. Campbell and J. C. Stan- 
ley, Rand MciNally & Co., Chicago, 1972.) 

INTEROCULAR DIFFERENCES Fred Mosteller, the 
grea^ practicijl^ statistician, is fond of saying that he's .not 
interested irt-$tatistically significant differences, but only ii: 
interocular ories — thosejhat hit you between the eyes. Or 
that's what he's said to be fond of saving. 

INTERPOLATE Infer to conclusions about values of the 
variables within the range sampled. Cf.. Extrapolate. 

INTERRUPtED TIME SERIES A type of quasi- 
experimental design in which the treatment is applied and. 
then withheld in a certain pattern, to the same subjects. The 
somewhat ambiguous term /'self-controlled" used to be 
used for such cases, since the control group is the same as 
. the experimental group. The simplest version is of course 
the "aspirin for a headache" design; if the headache goes 
away, we credit the aspirin. On the other hand, "psycho- 
therapy for a neurosis" provides a weak inference because 
the length of the treatment is so great that the chance oi the. 
neurosis ending during that interval for other reasons than 
the psychotherapy' is very significant. (Hence short-teijn 
psychotherapy is. a better bet, ceteris paribus.) The next 
fancier self-controlled design is the so-caIIed:"ABBA" de;, 
sign, where A is the treatment, B the absence 6f it— or 
.another treatment.. Measurements are made at the begin- 
ning of each labeled period and at the end. Here we maybe 
,able to control for the spontaneous remission possibility 
,and sundry interaction effects. This is quite a good design 
for experiments on supportive or incren^ental treatments, 
e.g. we'^teach 50 words of vocabulary by method A, then 50 
more by method B — and to eliminate the possibility that B 
only works when it follows A, we now reverse the order, 
and apply itiirst, and then A. The classic fallacy in this area 
is probably that of the Governor of Connecticut who intro- 
duLod automaticjicense'suspension for the first speeding, 
violation and got a very large reduction in the highway 
fatality rate immediately, about whic-h he crowed a good 
dell. But a look at the variability of the fatality rate in 




previous years would have made a statistician nervous, and 
sure enough, it soon swung up again in its fairly random 
way. (Ref. Interrupted Time Series Designs, Glass, et al, 
University of Colorado.) 

JOB ANALYSIS A breakdown of a job into functional 
components, often necessary in order to provide remedial 
recommendations and a framework for micro*evaluation or 
needs assessment. Job analysis is a highly skilled task, 
which, like programming, is usually done badly by those 
hired to do it because of the failure of the pay scale to reflect 
the pay-offs from doing it well. 

JOHN HENRY EFFECT (Gary Saretsky's term) The 
correlative effect to, or in an extended sense a special case 
of, the Hawthorne effect, i.e., the tendency of the control 
group to behave differently just because of the realization 
that theyare the control group. For example, a control group 
of teachers using the traditional math program that is being 
run against an experimental program may — upon realizing 
that the honor of defending tradition lies' upon them — 
perform much better during the period of the investigation 
than they would have otherwise, thus yielding an artificial 
result. One cannot of course assume that the Hawthorne 
effect (on the exf)erimental group) cancels out the John 
Henry effect. 

JUDGMENT It is not accidental— though it was erro- 
neous — that the term "value judgment" came to be thought 
of as the paradigm of evaluative claims; judgment is a very 
common part of evaluation, as it is of all serious scientific 
inference. The function of the discipline of evaluation can be 
seen as largely a matter of reducing the element of judgment 
in evaluation, or reducing the element of arbitrariness in the 
necessary judgments e.g. by reducing the sources of bias in, 
Ihe judges e.g. by using double-blind designs, teams, paral- 
lel teams, conveigence sessions, calibration training etc. 
the most important fact about judgment is not that it isn'tas 
objective as measurement but that one can distinguish good 
ju^dgment from bad judgment (and train good judges.) 

JUDICIAL OR JURISPRUDENPAL MODEL (of evalu- 
ation) Wolf's preferred term ard a term sometimes used 
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for his version or, rather, extension of advcNrate-adversary 
evaluation. He emphasizes that the law as a metaphor for 
evaluation involves much more than an adversarial debate, 
e.g. the fact-finding phase, cross-examination, evidentiary 
and procedural rules, etc. It involves a kind of inquiry 
process that is markedly different from the social scientific 
one, one that in several ways is tailored to needs more l.'r 
those of evaluation (the action-related decision, the obliga- 
tory simplifications because of time, budget and audience 
limitations, the dependence on a particular judge and jury, 
the fate of individuals at stake, etc.). Wolf sees the educa- 
tional role of the judicial process (teaching the jury the rules 
of just inquiry) as a key feature of the judicial model and it is 
certainly a strong analogy with evaluation. 

JURY TRIAL Used in TA and evaluation. See preced- 
ing entry. 

KEY EVALUATION CHECKLIST (KEC) What fol- 
lows is not intended to be a full explanation of the key 
evaluation checklist and its application, something which 
would be more appropriate for a monograph on the metho- 
dology of evaluation It simply serves to identify the many 
dimensions that must be explored prior to the final syn- 
thesis in an evaluation. The most important of these are 
given italicized headings in the checklist, but all are usually 
very important. A few words are given to indicate the sense 
in which each of the headings is intended, the headings 
themselves being kept very short in order to make them 
usable as mnemonics; some are expanded elsewhere in the 
Thesaurus. 

The purpose of exhibiting the KEC here is partly to make 
the point that evaluation is an extremely coniplicated disci- 
pline, what one might call a multi-discipline. It cannot be 
seen as a straightforward application of standard methods 
in the traditional social science rcj^ ertoire. In fact only seven 
of the eighteen checkpoints ne sei^ously addressed in that 
traditional repertoire, and in most l ases not very well ad- 
dressed as far as evaluation needs art concemed. 

1. DESCRIPTION. What is to be evaluated? The eiw/- 

uand, described as objectively as possible. Does it have 

components? What are their relationships? 
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2. CXIENT. Who is commissioning the evaluation? Th? 
client for the evaluation; who may or may not be the 
initiator of the request for the evaluation; and may or may 
not be the ms%a/or of the evaluand, e.g. its manufacturer 

\ or funding agency or legislative godparent; and may or 
^ay not be its inventor e.g. designer of a product or 
fWgram. 

3. BACKGROUND & CONTEXT of (a) the evaluand and 
(b) the evaluation. Includes identification of stakeholders 
(such as the non-clients listed in 2, the monitor, commun- 
ity representatives, etc.); believed nature of the evaluand; 
expectalionsvfrom the evaluation; desired type of evalua- 
tion (formative vs. summative vs. ritualistic, holistic vs. 
analytical); reporting system; organization charts; prior 
efforts, etc. V 

4. RESOURCES ("Support System" or "Strengths As- 
sessment") (a)\available to or for use of the evaluand; (b) 
available to or W use of the evaluators. These are not 
what is used upT^e.g. purchase or maintenance, but 
what could be. They include money, expertise, past ex- 
perience, technology, and flexibility considerations. 
These define the range of feasibility. 

5. FUNCnON. What does the evaluand do? DisHn- 
guish what it is supposed to do — intended or alleged function 
or role — froip what it in fact does — actual function(s) both 
for the client and the consumer; both could be covered 
under Description but it's usually best to treat them sepa- 
rately. Are there obvious dimensions or aspects or com- 
ponents of these functions? 

6. DELIVERY SYSTEM. How does the evaluand reach 
the 4narket? How is it maintained (serviced)? How im- 
proved (updated)? How are users trained? How is 
implementation achieved/monitored/improved? Who 
does all this? 

7. CONSUMER. Who is using or receiving the (effects of 
the) evaluand? Distinguish targeted populations ^f Con- 
sumers — intended market — from actually and potentially 
directly impacted, populations of consumers — the *'true 
market*' or customers or recipients (or clients for the eval- 
uand, often called the clientele); these should be distin- 
guished from the total directly or md/w/Zy impacted reci- 
pient population which makes up the ''true consumers." 
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Note that the instigator, etc. (see 2 and 3) are' also im- 
pacted, e.g. by having a job, but this does not make them 
consumers, in the usual sense. We should, however, 
consider them when looking at total effects and can' de- 
scribe them as part of the affected, impacted or involved 
group. 

3. NEEDS & VALUES of the impacted and potentially 
impacted population. This wili include wants as well as 
needs; and also, values such as judf^ed or believed^^tan- 
dards of r/ erit and ideais (cf, 9); the defined goals of the 
program where a goal-based evaluation is undertaken; 
and the needs etc. of the instigator, monitor, inventor 
. etc., s'nce they are indirectly impacted. T\\e relative im- 
portance of these often conflicting considerations vill 
depend upon ethical and functional considerationi,. 

9. STANDARDS. Are there any pre-existing objectively 
validated standards of merit or wgrth tbatapply?Canany 
be inferred from CLIENT plus CONSUMER, FUNCTION 
and NEEDS/VALUES? (This will include appropriate ide- 
als cf. the felt ideals in 8.) //goals are being considercJ^ 
and if they can be validated as appropi.ate (e.g., from a 
heeds assessment) and legal/ethica^^etc, they would 
graduate from being recorded in 8 to Wing accepted, as 
one relevant standard, in 9. I 
iO. PROCESS. What constraints/co^tS/benefits apply to 
the normal operation of the evaluafid (not to its effects or 
OUTCOMES (11))? In particular, legal/ethicaUmoral/^ 
political/managerial/aesthetic/hedonic/lsc'OTtific? One 
managerial process constraint of special sij^nificance con- 
cerns th^"degree.of implementation," i.e., the extent to 
which the actual operation matches the program stipula- 
tions or sponsor^s beliefs about its operation. One scioi- 
tific process consideration would be the use of scientifi- 
j:ally validated process indicators of eventual outcomes; 
another would be the. use of 'cientifically (historically 
etc.) sound material in' a texfbookVcourse. One ethical 
issue would involve the relative weighting of the impor- : 
tance of meeting the needs, of needy target population 
people and the career or status needs of other inrpacted- 
population people e.g. the program staff. 
11, OUTCOMES. Wh^t effects are produced by the eval-' 

uand? (Intended or unintended). A matrix of effects is 
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useful; population affected x typo of effect (coj;nitive/ 
atfective/psychomotor/health/social/.?nvironmental) X 
size of each x time of onset (immediate/end of "treat- 
ment'Vlater) x duration x each component or dimension 
(if analyrical evaluarion is required). For some purposes, 
the intended effects should be lijebprated from the unin- 
tended (e.g. program monitoring; legal accountability); 
for others, the distinction shoul^not be made (consumer- 
oriented summative product evaluation). 

12. r '^^ ALIZABILITY to other people/places/limes/ 
ver li People" means staff as well as recipients.) 
Th n ne labeled Deliverability and Saleabilily/ 
Expv .y/ Durability/ Modifiability. 

13. Cos I S, Dollar vs. Psychological vs. Personnel; Initial 
vs,^ Repeated (including Preparation-Maintenanc^- 
Improvement); Direct/Indirect vs. Immediate/Delayeci- 
Discounted; by components if appropriate. 

14. COMPARISONS with alternative options— include 
options recognized and unrecognized, those now avail- 
able and those constructable — the leading contenders in 
this field are the "critical competitors" and are identified 
on cost plus effectiveness grounds. They normally in- 
clude those that produce similar or better effects for l^ss 
cost, and better effects for a manageable (RESOURCES) 
extra cost. 

15. SIGNIFICANCE, A synthesis of all the above. The 
validation of the synthesizing procedure is often one of 
the most difficult tasks in evaluation. It cannot normally 
be left to the client who is usually ill-equipped by experi- 
ence or objectivity to do it; and the formula approaches of 
e.g. cost-benefit calculations are only rarely adequate. 
"Flexible weigh led-sum with overrides" is often useful. 

16. RECOMMENDATIONS. These may or may not be 
requested, and may or may not follow from the evalua- 
tion; even if requested it may not be feasible to provide 
any, because the only type that would be appropriate are 
not such that any scientific evidence for specific ones is 
available in the relevant field of research. (RESOURCES 
available for the evaluation are crucial here.) 

17. REPORT, Vocabulary, length, format, medium, time, 
location, and personnel for its (or their) prei^-ntation need 
careful scrutiny as does protection/privacy/p. blicity and 
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prior screening or circulation of finr' and preliminary 
drafts. 

18. METAEVALUATION, The evaluation must be eval- 
uated, preferably prior to (a) implementation, (b) final 
dissemination of report. External evaluation is desirable, 
but first the primary evaluator should apply the Key 
Evaluation Checklist to the evaluation itself. Results of 
the metaevaluation should be used formativcly but may 
also be incorporated in the report or otherwise conveyed 
(summatively) to the client and other appropriate audi- 
ences. ("Audiences" emerge at mctacheckpoint 7, since 
they are the "Market" and "Consumers" of the eval- 
uation.) 

KILL THE MESSENGER (phenomenon) The ten- 
dency to punish the bearer of bad tidings. One aspect of 
valuephobia. Much of the current attack on testing is pure 
KTM, like many of the elaborately rationalized eariier at- 
tacks on course grades. The presence of the rationalizations 
(in both cases) identify these as examples of a sub-species; 
Kill the Messenger — After a Fair Trial, of course. 



I.AISSEZ FAIRE (evaluation) "Let the facts speak for 
themselves." But do they? What do they say? Do they say 
the same thing to different listeners? Once in a while this 
approach is justified, but usually it's simply a cop-out, a 
refusal to do the hard professional task of synthesis and its 
justification. The laissez-faire approach is attractive to 
valuephobes — and to anyone else when the results are 
going to be controversial. The major risk in the naturalistic 
approach is sliding into laissez-faire evaluation, i.e. — to put 
it slight!]/ tendentiously — no evaluation at all. 

LEARNER VERIFICATION A phrase of Ken Komo- 
ski's, president of EPIE; refers to the process of (a) establish- 
ing that educational products actually work with the in- 
tended audience, and (b) systematically improving them in 
the light of the results of field tests. Now required by law in 
e.g. Florida and being considered for that status elsewhere. 
The first response of publishers was to submit letters from 
teachers testifying that the materials worked. This is not the 
R&D process that the term refers to. Some of the early 
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progrnmmod lexis wea» goiKl examples of ItMrnor verilicM- 
tion. Of course, il's cosily, bul so are four-color plnles iiiid 
glossy paper. It simply represenls iheapplicalion lo educa- 
tional products of the procedures ol quality control and 
development without which other consumer goods are il* 
legal or dysfunctional. 

LEVEL OF EFFORT Level of effort is normally specified 
in terms of person -years of work, but on a small project 
might be specified in terms of person-months. It refers lo 
the amount of direct "labor" that will be ii|auired, and it is 
presumed that the labor will be of the appropriate profes- 
sional level; subsidiary help such as clerical and janitorial is 
either budgeted independently or regarded as part of the 
support cost, that is, included in a professional person-year 
of wrrk. Person-years (originally man-years) is the normal 
unit for specifying level of effort. RFP's will o^len not de- 
scribe the maximum sum in dollars that is countenanced for 
the proposal, but may instead specify it in terms of pj?rson- 
years. Various translations ofa person-year unit intodollars 
are used; this will depend on the agency, the level of profes- 
sionalism required, whether or not overhead and clerical 
support is separately specified, etc. Figures from $30,000 lo 
over $50,000 per person-year are used at times. 

LICENSING (of evaluators) See Evaluation Registry. 

LITERARY CRITICISM Theevaluationofworksof lit- 
erature; in many ways an illuminating model for evalua- 
tion — a good corrective tor the emphases of the social 
science model. Various attempts have been made to 
"tighten up" literary criticism, of which the New Criticism 
movement is perhaps the best known, but they all involve 
rather blatant and unjustified preferences of their own (i.e., 
biases), (Exactly what they were alleged to avoid. The time is 
ripe to try again, using what we now know about sensory 
evaluation — ^and perhaps responsive and illuminative 
evaluation — to remind us of how to objectify the objectifi- 
able while clarifying the essentially subjective. Conversely, 
a good deal can be learnt from a study of the efforts of F.R. 
Lea vis (the doyen of the New Critics) and T.S. Eliot in his 
critical essays to precisify and objectify criticism. His view 
that "comparison and analysis are the chief tools of the 
critic" (Eliot, 1932), and even more his practice of displaying 
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very specific nnd can?fully chosen passages make points 
would find favor with the responsive evaiualors today. 
Ezra Pound and Leavis went even further towards exhibit- 
ing the concrete instance (rather than the general principle) 
to make a point. This idiographic, anti-monothetic ap- 
proach is not, contrary to much popular philosophy of 
science, anti-scientific as such; but in practice it failed to 
avoid various style or process biases, and too often (e.g. 
with Empson) became precious at the expense of logic. One 
can no more forget the logic of plot or the limits of possibility 
in fiction than the logic of function and the limits of 
responsibility in program evaluation. 

LOCUS OF CONTROL Popular "affective" variable, 
referring roughly to the locati^^n someone feels is appro- 
priate for the center of power in the universe on a scale from 
"inside me" to "far far away." A typical ilc:n might ask 
about the extent to which the subject feels s/he controls 
their' own c?^»stiny. In fact, this is often a simple test of 
knowledge about reality and not affective (depending on 
how much stress is put on the feeling part of the item), and 
where it is affective, the affect may be judged as appropriate 
or inappropriate. So these items are usually misinterpreted, 
e.g. by taking any movement towards internalization of 
locus of control as a gain, whereas it may be a sign of loss of 
contact with reall.y. 

LONGITUDINAL STUDY An investigation in which 
a particular individual or group of individuals is followed 
over a substantial period of time, in order to discover 
changes due to the influence of an evaluand or maturation, 
or environment. The contrast is with a cross-sectional 
study. Theoretically, a longitudinal study could also be an 
experimental study, but none of those done on the effect of 
smoking on lung cancer are of this kind although the results 
are almost as solid. In the human services area, it is very 
likely that longitudinal studies will be uncontrolled, cer- 
tainly not experimentally controlled. 

LONGTERM EFFECTS In many cases, it is important 
to examine the effects of the program or product after an 
extended period of time; often this is the only worthwhile 
criterion. Bureaucractic arrangements such as the difficulty 
of carrying funds over from one fiscal year to the next often 
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make investigation of these effects virtually impossible. 
"Longitudinal studies" where one group is "followed-up" 
over a long period are more commonly recognized as stan- 
dard procedure in the medical and drug areas; an important 
example in education is the PROJv^CT TALENT study, now 
in its third decade. SeeOverleaming. 



MAINTENANCE NEED A met but continuing need. 

MAN-YEARS (properly, person-years) See Level of 
Effort. 

MARKET The market checkpoint on the Key Evalua* 
tion Qiecklist refers to the disseminability of the product or 
program. Many needed products, especially educational 
ones, are unsaleable by available means. It is only possible 
to argue for developing such products if there is a special, 
preferably tested, plan forgetting them used. No delivery 
system, no market. 

MASSAGING (the data) Irreverent term for (mostly) 
legitimate synthesis of the raw results. 

MASTERY LEVEL The level of performance actually 
needed on a criterion. Focus on mastery level training does 
' not accept anything less, and does not care about anything 
more. Closely tied to competency-based approaches. Rep- 
resents one application of criterion-referenced testing. 

MATCHING See Control Group. 

MATERIALS (evaluation) See Product Evaluation. 

MATRIX SAMPLING If you want to evaluate a new 
approach to preventive health care (or science education), 
you do not have to give a complete spectrum of tests (per- 
haps a total of ten) to all those allegedly affected, or even to a 
sample of them; you can perfectly well give one or two tests 
to each in the sample, taking care that each test does get 
given to a random sub-sample, and preferably that it is 
randomly associated with each of the others, if they are 
administered pairwise (in order to reduce any bias diie to 
interactions between te^ts). This will involve (a) much less 
cost to you than full testing of the whole sample, (b) Jess 
strain on each subject, (c) some contact with each, by con- 




trast with giving all tests to a smaller sample, (d) ensuring 
that all of a larger pool of items get u'f.^d on some students, 
The cost to each testee is much reduced, and the range of 
testees and items tested is much {greater, both likely to be 
beneficial. But— the trade-off — you wili not be able to say 
much about each individual. You are only evaluatin|; the 
treatment's oiYw// value. A good example of the important? 
of getting the evaluation qui'stion clear before doing a 
design. 

MBO Management By Objectives, i.e. state what you're 
trying to do in language that will make it possible to tell 
whether you succeeded. Not bad as a guide to Planning 
(though it tends to overrigidify the institution), but dis- 
astrous as a model for evaluation (though acceptable as one 
element in an evaluation design.) See Goal-Based 
Evaluation. 

MEAN (Stat.) (Cf. Median, Mode) The mean score on 
a test is that obtained by adding all the scores and dividing 
by the number of people taking it; one of the several exact 
senses of "average." The mean is, however, heavily af- 
fected by the scores of the top and bottom few in the class, 
and can thus be non-representative of the majority. 

MEASUREMENT Determination of the magnitude of a 
quantity, not necessarily, though typically, on a criterion- 
referenced test scale, e.g. feeler gauges, or on a continaous 
numerical scale. There are various types of measurement 
scale, in the loose sense, ranging from ordinal (grading or 
ranking) to cardinal (numerical scoring). The standard sci- 
entific use refers to the latter only. Whatever is used to do 
the measurement, apart — usually — from the experi- 
menter, is called the instrument. It may be a questionnaire 
or a testoran eyeora pieceof apparatus. In certain contexts, 
we treat the observer as the instrument needing calibration 
or validation. Measurement is a common and sometimes 
large component of standardized evaluations, but a very 
small part of its logic, i.e. of the justification for the evalua- 
tive conclusions. 

MEDIAN (Stat.) (Cf. Mean, Mode) The median per- 
formance on a test is that score which divides the group into 
two, as nearly as possible; the "middle" performance. It 




provides one exact sense for the ambiguous term "aver- 
age." The median Is notaffected atall by the performanceof 
the few studrnts at the top and bottom of a class ^'f. Mean). 
On the other hand, as with the mean, no one may scoa^ iU or 
near the median, so that it doesn't identify a "most n^p- 
resentative indiviuuul ' in the way that the mode dot*s. 
Scoring at t^e 50th percentile is (roughly) the same as hav- 
ing the meoian scoa\ since 50% are belv?w you and 50% 
above. 

MEDIATED EVALUATION A more pr?cise teim for 
what is sometimes called (in a loose sense) process evalua- 
tion, meaning evaluation of something by looking at secon- 
dary indicators of merit, e.g. name of manufacturer, prop- 
ortion of Ph.D. son faculty, where someone went to college. 
The term "process evaluation" also refers ^o the direct check 
on e.g. elhicality of process. 

MEDIATION (OR ARBITRATION) model of evalu- 
ation. Little attention has been paid to the interesting so- 
cial role and skills of the mediator or arbitrator, which in 
several ways provides a model for the evaluator e.g. the 
combination of distancing with considerable dependence 
upon reaching agreement, the role of logic and persuasion, 
of ingenuity and empathy. 

MEDICAL MODEL (of evaluation) In Sam Messick's 
version (in the Eftq/clopedia of Educational Evaluation) the 
contrast is drawn between the engineering model and the 
medical model. The engineering model "focuses upon 
input-output differences, frequently in relation to cost." 
The medical model, on the other hand, (which Messick 
favors) provides ^ considerably more complex analysis, en- 
ough to justify: the* treatment's generalization into other 
field settings; remediation suggestions; and side effect pre- 
dictions. The problem here is that we cross the boundaries 
between evaluation and general causal investigations, 
thereby diluting the distinctive features of evaluation and so 
expanding its scope as to make results extremely difficult to 
obtain. It seems more sensible to appreciate Consumer Re- 
ports for what it gives us, rather than complain that it fails to 
give us explanations of the underlying mechanisms in the 
products and services that it rates. Cf. Holisticand Analytic 
Evaluation. 



MERIT (Cf. Worth) "Intrinsic" v^ilue an opposed to ex- 
trinsic or system-based valuo/worth rnrexampio, the merit 
of researchers lies in their skill and orij;inality— their worth 
(to the institution that employs them) would include the 
income they generate. 

META-ANALYSIS (Gene Glass) The name tor i par- 
ticuhr rtpproih'h to synthesinj; studies on a common topic, 
involving; the calculation of a special parameter for each 
("Effect Size"). It''" oromise is to pick up something; of vai le 
e'" ^n from studies which do not meet the usual 'minimum 
standards"; its danger is what is referred to in the computer 
programming field as the GIGO Principle — Garbage In, 
Garbage Out. While it is clear that a number of studies, 
none of which is statistically ^i\(nific(Wt, lan be integrated by 
a meta-analyst into a highly significant result (because the 
combined N is larger), it is not clear how invnlid designs can 
be integrated. An excellent review of results and methods 
will be foimd in Evaluation in Education Volume 4, No. 1, 
\198(), a special issue entitled "Research Integration: the 
State of Art". Meta-analysis is a special approach to 
what is called the general problem of research (stuii vs) 
integration or research synthesis, ar J this array of terrrs for 
it reflects the fact that it Is an intellectual activity that I'es 
between data synlhesis on the one hand and the evaluation 
of research on the other As Light points out (ibid.) there is a 
residual element of judgment involved at several places in 
meta-analysis as in any research synthesis process; clarify- 
ing the basis for these judgments is a tas.. for the evaluation 
methodologist and Glass' efforts to do so have led to the 
burgeoning of a very fruitful area of (meta-)research. 

META-EVALUATION Metn-evaluation is the evalu- 
ation of evaluations, and hence typically involves using 
anotherevaluator to evaluate a proposed or completed eval- 
uation. ThU practice puts the primary' evaluator in a similar 
position to the evaluee; both are going to be evaluated on 
their performance. It can be done formatively or summa- 
tively. Reports should go to the original client, copy to the 
first-level evaluator for reaction. Meta-evaluation then 
gives the client independent evidence about the technical 
competence of the primary evaluator. No infinite regress is 
generated because extrapolation shows it doesn't pay after 
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education by merely looking at agency budgctti or oven 
PPBS figures, lotlm we have an extremely clear picturv— 
which decision makers rarely can have, especially a new 
Executive Cabinet— of the actual impacted populations and 
the level of service delivery from each of the programs, This 
concept, along with zero-based budgeting, was popular 
with the early Carter administration but we hear little about 
it later in that regime, just as MacNamara's introduction of 
PPBS (into DOD, from Ford Motor Company) under an 
earlier administration has faded consii.k*rrbly. 

MODE (Stat.) (Cf. N.ean, Median) ITie mode is the 
"most popular" (most fa^iuenl) score (or scow interval). It's 
more likely'that a student about whom you know nothing 
except their membership in this group scored the "modal" 
score of the group than any other score. But it may not be 
very likely, e.g. if every student gets a different score, except 
two who get lOOout of 100, then the mode is 100, but it's not 
very "typical. " In a "normal" curve, on the other hand, like 
the (alleged) distribution of IQ scores in the U.S. popula- 
tion, the mean, the median, and the mode tire «ill the some 
value corresponding to the highest point of the cur\'tv Some 
distributions, or curves representing them, aredescnbcdos 
bi-modal, etc., which mtuns that there are hiv (or more) 
penks or modes; this is a looser sense of the ♦erm mode, but 
useful. 

MODELS (of evaluation) A term loosely used to refer 
to n conception or approach or sometimes even a method 
(nnturalistic, goal-free) of doing evaluation. Modeh ore to 
paradigms as hypotheses are to theories, which means less 
general and some overlaps. Referenced here are the follow- 
ing, frequently referred to as models: advocate-adversary, 
black box, connoisseurship, CIPP, discrepancy, engineer- 
ing, judicial, medical, responsive, transactional and social 
science. The best classification of these and others (many 
have been attempted) is Stufflebeam and Webster's (forth- 
coming, 1981). 

MODUS OPERANDI METHOD A procedure for 
identifying the cause of a certain effect by detailed analysis 
of the chain of events preceding it and of the ambient 
conditions: it is sometimes feasible when a control group is 
impossible, and it is useful as a check or strengthening of 



the design even v;hen a control group is posnible, The 
conwpt refers lo thv» characterintic pAttem of links in Ihe 
cat Ml chain which l^e criminalisl refers to ns the modus 
operandi of a criminal. These can be quanlified and even 
configurally scored; the problem of identifying the cause 
can thus be converted into a pattern-recognition task for a 
computer. The strength of the approach is that it can be 
applied in individual cases, informally, semi-formally (as in 
criminalistics), and formally (full computeri/otion). It also 
leads to MOM-oriented designs which deliberately employ 
"tracers" i.e. artefactual features of a treatment which will 
show up in the f'ffccts. An example would be the use of a 
particular sequence of items in a student questionnaire dis- 
seminated to faculty for instructional development use. 
(Details in a section by this title in Evaluation in Education, 
ed.W.J.Popham, McCutcheon, 1976.) 

MONITOR The term "monitor" was the original term 
for what is now often called by an agency "the project 
officer," namely the person from the agency staff that is 
responsible for supervising progress and compliance on a 
particular contract or grant. "Monitor" was a much clearer 
term, since "project officer" could equally well refer to 
somebody whose responsibililios were to the project man- 
ager, or to somebody who merely handled the contract 
paper work (the "contract officer," as the fiscal agent at the 
agency is somelimes called). But it was apparently thought 
to have "Big Brother" connotations, or not to reflect ade- 
quately the full range of resporsibilities, etc. See Moni* 
toring. 

MONrrORING A monitor (of a project) is usually a 
representai'ive of the funding agency who watches for 
proper uJ>e of funds, observes progress, provides informa- 
tion to the agency about the project and vice versa. Monitors 
badly need and rarely have evaluation skills; if they were all 
even semi-competent formative evaluators, their (at least 
quasi-) externality could make them extremely valuable 
since many projects either lack evaluation staff, or have 
none worth having, or never supplement them with exter- 
nal evaluation. Monitors have a schizophrenic role which 
few learn to handK?; they have to represent and defend the 
agency t9 the projevTt and represent and defend the project 
to the agency. Can^^ roles be further complicated by an 
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rtth*mpt at evaluation? The)* alff ady include it and the nnly 
question is whether it should done reasonably well. 

MOTIVATION The disposition of an orj;anism or in- 
stitution to expend effort in a particular diavtion. It is In^st 
measured bv a study of behavior, sirice self-reports are 
intrinsically and contextually likelv to bi* unreliable. Cf. 
Affcd. 

MOTIVATIONAL EVALUATION Ihe deliberate use 
of evaluation as a management tiH)l to alter motivation can 
be content-dependent or content-independent. If the 
evaluation a*commends a tie between raises and work- 
output which is adopted it may affect motivation; if it cuts 
the (supposed or actual) connection, it will be likely to have 
the opposite effect on motivation. But the mere announce- 
ment of an evaluation even without its occurrence, and 
certainly the presence of an evaluator, can h<ive very large 
(gocxi or bad) effects on motivation, as experienced mana- 
gers well know. Evaluators, on the other hand, are prone to 
suppose that the contents of their reports are what counts, 
and tend to forget the reactive effects, while they would be 
the first to suspect the Hawthorne effect in a study done by 
someone else. 

MULTIPLE-TIER See Two-Tier. 

i 

NATURALISTIC (evaluation or methodology). An 

approach which minimizes much of the paraphernalia of 
science e.g. technical jargon, prior technical knowledge, 
statistical inference, thecfforttoformulategcnerallaws, the 
f>eparation of the observer from the subject, the commit- 
ment to a single correct perspective, theoretical structures, 
causes, predictions and propositional knowledge, Instead 
there is a fiKus on the use of metaphor, analogy, informal 
(but valid) inference, vividness of description, reasons, exp- 
lanations, inter'tactivenvss, meanings, multiple (legitimate) 
perspectives, tatit knowledge. For an excellent discussion, 
see Appendix B*. Naturalistic Evaluation in Evaluating with 
Validity, E. House, Sage, 1980.) The Indiana University 
group (Cuba apd Wolf particularly) have paid particular 
attention to the naturalistic model and their definition 
(Wolf, personal 'communication) stresses: (a) moreorienta- 
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Hon towards '>urn?nt And »pontane')UH acUvlllcH, bchav- 
lora ond expresiilim^ rather than to miw HtAtemont of pro- 
stilted formal objectives; (b) responds toeducAtors< «idmin- 
istrators, learners and the public's interest in different l^inds 
of information; and (c) accounts for the different values and 
perspectives that exist..,"; the approach stwsses con- 
textual factors, unstructured interviewing, observation 
rather than testing; mennifigs rather than mere t>ehaviors. 
Much of the debate about the legitimacy/utility of the 
naturalistic approach recapitulates the idiographic/nomo- 
thetic debate in tho methodology of psychology and the 
deb^ites in the analytical philosophy of history over the role 
of laws. At this^tagie the principal exponents of the natural- 
istic approach (e.g. Stake) have gone too far in the laissez- 
faire direction (any interpretation the audience makes is 
allowable); but their example has shown up the impropriety 
of many of formalists' assumption!^ about tho applicability 
of the social science model. ^ 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT (NEED^ SENSING is a related 
recent variant) This term has drifted from its literal mean- 
ing to a jargon status in which it refers to any study of the 
needs, wants, market preferences, values or ideals that 
ml^htit)e relevant to e.g. a program. This sloppy sense 
mi^hlbe called the "direction-finding" sense (or process), 
and i| is in fact a perfectly legitimate process when one is 
loolii^g for all possible guidance in planning or justification 
for Viontinuance of a program. Needs assessment in the 
literal sense is just part of this and it is the trtost important part, 
hence, even if the direction-finding approach is taken, one 
must tUeu sort out the true needs. Needs provide the first 
priority for response just because they arc in some sense 
necessary whereas wants (merely) are desired and ideals are 
**idealistic/' i.e., often impractical. It is therefore very mis- 
leading to produce something as a NA (needs assessment) 
when in fact it is just a market survey because it suggests 
that there is a level of urgency or importance about its 
findings which simply isn't there. True needs are consider- 
ably harder to establish than felt wants, because true needs 
are often unknown to those who have them — possibly even 
contrary to what they want, as in the case of a boy who 
needs a certain diet and wants an entirely different one. 

The most widely used definition of need — the "dis- 
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crcpancy definition" — does not confuse needs with wants 
but does confuse them with ideals. It defines need as the 
gap between the actual and the ideal, or whatever is needed 
to bridge it. This definition has even been built into law in 
some states. But the gap between your actual income and 
your ideal income is quite different (and much larger) than 
the gap between your actual income and what you abso- 
lutely need. So we have to drop the use of the ideal level as 
the key reference level in the definition of need — which is 
just as well, because it is very difficult to get much agree- 
ment on what the ideal curriculum is likeand if we had todo 
that before we could argue for any curriculum needs, it 
would be hard to get started. 

A second fatal flaw in the discrepancy definition is its 
fallacious identification of needs with one particular subset 
of needs, namely unmet needs. But there are many things 
we absolutely need — like oxygen in the air, or vitamins in 
our diet — which are already there. To say we need them is 
to say they are necessarxf for e.g. life or health, which distin- 
guishes them from the many inessential things in the envi- 
ronment. Of course, on the discrepancy definition they are 
not needs at all, because they are part of "the actual," not 
part of the gap (discrepancy) between that and the ideal. It 
may be useful to use the dietary terminology for met and 
unmet needs — maintenance and incremental needs. People 
sometimes think that it's better to focus on incremental 
needs because that's where the action is required (so maybe 
the discrepancy definition doesn't get us into too much 
trouble). But where will you get the resources for the neces- 
sary action? Some of them usually come from redistribution 
of existing resources, i.e., from robbing Peter's needs to pay 
for Paul's, where Peter's (the maintenance needs) are just as 
vital as Paul's (the incremental). This leads to an absurd 
flip-flop in successive years: it is much better to look at all 
needs in the NA, prioritize them (using apportioning 
methods «o/gradingor ranking) and then act to redistribute 
old and new resources. 

The correct definition of need, which we might call the 
diagnostic definition, defines need as anything essential for a 
satisfactory mode of existence, i.e., anything without which 
that mode of (existence or "level of performance" would fall 
below a satisfactory level. The slippery term in this is of 
course "satisfactory" and it is context-dependent; satisfac- 




tory diets in a nation gripped by famine may be consider- 
ably nearer the starvation level than those regarded as satis- 
factory in a time of plenty. But that is pari of the essentially 
pragmatic component in NA — it is a prioritizing and prag- 
matic concept. Needs slide along the middle range of the 
spectrum from disaster to Utopia as resources become avail- 
able. They never cover the ends of the spectrum— no 
riches, however great, legitimate the claim that everyone 
needs all possible luxuries. 

The next major ambiguity or trap in the concept of need 
relates to the distinction between whtU we can call perfom- 
mice needs, and treatment needs. When we say that children 
need to be able to read, we are talking about a needed level 
of performance. When w<; say they need classes in reading, 
or instruction in the phonics apprtwch to reading, we are 
talking about a needed treatment. The gap between the two 
is vast, and can i)nly be bridged by an evaluation of the 
alternative possible treatments that could yield the alleg- 
edly needed performance. Children need to be able to con- 
verse — but it does not follow they need classes in talking, 
since they pick it up without any. Even if it can be shown 
that they do need the "treatment" of reading classes, that's 
a long way from the conclusion that any particular approach 
to reading instruction is needed. The essential points are 
that the kind of NA with which one should begin evalua- 
tions is pcrfomance NA; and that treatment needs ckiims 
essentially require both a performance NA and a full-scale 
evaluation of the relative merits of the best candidates in the 
treatment stakes. 

Conceptual problems not discussed here include the 
problem of whether there are needs for what isn't feasible, 
and tWe distinction between artificial needs (alcohol) and 
essentia? needs (food); methodotogical problems including 
the flav-S in the usual procedures for performing NA are 
discus >ed elsewhere (L£). 

The crurial perspective to retain on NA is that it is a 
process for discovering facts, about organisms or systems; 
it's not an cj.>inion survey or a wishing trip. It is a fact about 
children, in rhis environment, that the^ need Vitamin Cand 
functional iiteracy skills, whether or no^ \^<ty think so or 
their parents think so or for that matter witchdoctors or 
nutritionists or reading r ^eci^ilists think so. What makes it a 
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fact is that the withdrawal of, or fniluro to provide those 
things, resulis in vt'rv bad consequences, by any reasonable 
standards of gocKi or bad. Thus, models for NA must be 
modols for truth-finding, not for achieving political agree- 
ment. That they are all too often of the latter kind reflects llie 
tendency of those who design them to think that value 
judgments are not part of Ihe domain of truth. For NA tire 
value judgments just as surely as they are matters of fact; 
indeed, they are the key value judgments in evaluation, the 
root source of the value that eventually makes the conclu- 
sion an evaluative one rather than a purely descriptive one. 
It's easy to see this if we began with a statement that refer 
red to an ideal as we (implicitly) do with the discrepancy 
di.' inition, or if we had a treatment-need statement to start ^ 
off (since that /s;an evaluation). And it's easy to see that if we 
began with mere market surveys, we would }W( have an 
evaluative conclusion, just a descriptive one (possibly de- 
scribing a popufation's evaluation, but not moArn^^f evalua- 
tions). But diagrU)stic-definition performance NAs/7r<? eval- 
uative btHrause they require the identification of theesscntial, 
the imf.>ortafii, thai which avoids tod results. Of course, these 
are often relatively uncontroversial value judgments. 
Evaluations build on NAs like theories build on observa- 
tions; it's not that observations are infallible, only that 
they're much less fallible than theoretical speculation. 

NORMAL DISTRIBUTION (Stat.) Not the way 
things are normally distributed, though some are, but an 
ideal distribution which results in the familiar bell-shaped 
curve (which, for example, is perfectly symmetrical though 
few real distributions are). A large part of inferential statis- 
tics rests on the^ssumption that the population from which 
we are sampling is normally distributed, with regard to the 
variables of interest, and is invalid if this assumption is 
grossly violated as it quite often is. Height and eye color are 
often given as examples of variables that are normally dis- 
tributed but neither are well -sup ported examples. (The 
term "Gaussian distribution" is sometimes and much less 
confusingly used for this distribution.) 

NORM-REFERENCED TESTS These are constructed 
to yield a measure of relative performance of the individual 
(or group) by comparison with the performance of other 
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Individ iiols (i)r groups) U\k\ufi the Siimo tosl i;.^. in terms t»f 
percentile ninkin^ (cf. Critcrlon-Rcfcrcncf*d Tests). Since 
the siniplesl »ind ollen llie best i|iiick vy.w to ileterniine 
whether <i lest involves unreolislic si»inii»irds is by finding 
ou\ how many students in the st»ile succeed, .it lh»U level 
norm-referencing is ii v»ilu»ible p»irt ol any testing proj'nim. 
It is not ideal as a so/r basis since it makes discriminating* or 
compet'in^ more important than (r>r the only meaning of) 
achievinj^, and severely weakens the test as an indicator of 
master V (or excellence or weakness), which you should also 
know about The best compriJmise is a criterion-referenced 
lest on which the nornts are also provided, whose criteria 
are documented needs. 

NULl HYPOTHESIS The hypothesis that results are 
due to chance. Statistics only tells us about the null hypo- 
thesis; It is experimental design that provides the basis for 
inferenciv^ to the truth of th.* scientific hypothesis of in- 
terest. The "sij^nificance levels" referred to in experimental 
design and interpretation are the chances that the null hy- 
pothesis is correct. Hence, when results "reach the .01 level 
of significance" that means there's only one chance in a 
hundred that they would be due to chance. It does //o/mean' 
that there's a 99 percent chance that our hypothesis is cor- 
rect; because, of course, there may be other explanations of 
the result that we haven't thouj^ht of. 

NUT ("making rhe nut") Management consultant jar- 
gon for the basic cost of rimning the business for the year. 
After "making the nut" one may become a little choosier 
about which jobs to take on, and what rates to set. 



OBJECTIVES The technical sense of this term refers to 
a rather specific description of an intended outcome; the 
more general description is referred to as a goal. 

OBSLRVATION The process or product of direct sen- 
sor}' inspection, frequently involving trained observers. 
The line between observation and its normal antonym "in- 
terpretation" is not sharp and is in any case context-de- 
pendent, i.e. what counts; as an observation in one context 
("a very pretty dive") will count as an interpretation in 
another (where the diving judges' score is appealed). Just as 




it is very difficult to ^vi tMinocN in ovoliMtion— ovon tluw 
with consiilerabh* scientific twininK— to writo non-oviihi- 
ativo descriptions of something that is to Iveviilii.ited, so it 
is difficult to ^el observers to see only whiit's there rother 
*thon their inferences from it. The use of cliecklists 
training can protluce very great increases in reliiibility and 
validity in observers; observation is thus a rattier sophistica- 
ted process, and not to Ik» equated with tlie amateui's per- 
ceptions or reports on them. It should Iv clear from the 
above that there are contexts in which observers, especially 
trained observers, e in correctly report their observations in 
evaluative terms. (An obvious example, where no special 
training; is invi^lved, is reporting; scores at a rifle ran^re.) 

OPPORTUNITY COSTS Opportunity costs are what 
one gives up by engaging in a particular activity. The same 
concept applies to investing money or any other resource. 
There are alim/ii opportunity costs; one at least has to give 
up leisure to do something, or give up work to do nothing, 
i.e., enjoy leisure. Calculating them (like profit) is a con- 
ceptual task first, and an arithmetic one later. In the first 
place, there is always an infinity of alternatives to any ac- 
tion, all of which one gives up. Does it follow that opportun- 
ity costs are always infinite? The convention is that the OP is 
the value of the ///os/ vohtoble of these. So, calculating one OP 
often involves calculating a gret many costsof alternatives. 

OUTCOME EVALUATION See Pay-off Evaluation. 

OVERLEARNING Overlearning is learning past the 
point of 100% recall, and is aimed at generating long-term 
retention. In order to avoid boredom on the part of the 
learner, and for other reasons, the best way to do this is 
through reintroducing the concept (etc.) in a variety of 
different contexts. One reason that long-lemi studies, or 
the follow-up phase of an evaluation often reveals grave 
deterioration of learning is that people have forgotten the 
distinction between learning to criterion at l| and learning to 
criterion at ta; in fact, the latter /5 the correct criterion, where 
t2 is the time when the knowledge is needed, while t| is the 
end of the instructional period. 
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PAD, PADDING When a blddorH^xvi up with »i biulKH 
for a pri)poHrtl, then* hnn to l>e--one woy or tinnihcr— 
some allowiincc in it for unforeseen eveniutilitiej^"— 411 Umsi 
If it is to be done iucording to sound busitu'sn pnu tices. This 
is often referred to as "the p^d/' »ind the pnictlce of doinj; 
this is the lc};itiff:iUe version of "padding the budget." Pod- 
ding the budget is also used as 0 term to refer to illegitiniiitv 
additions to the budj?et (excessive profits); but it must be 
realised that the pad in the only recourse that the contractor 
has for handling the obvious unreliabilities in predicting the 
ease of implementing some complicated testing program, 
the ease of designing a questionnaire that will get past the 
questionnaire review panels, etc. 

PARADIGM An extremely general conception of a dis- 
cipline, which may be very influential in shaping it, e.g. 
"the classical siKial science paradigm in evaluation." 

PARALLEL FORMS Versions of a test that h.ive Ixvn 
tested for equal difficulty and validity. 

PARALLEL PANELS In proposal review, for example, 
it is important to ru'i independent concurrent panels in 
order to get some idea of the reliability of theratings they are 
producing. On the few occasions this has been done, the 
results have been extremely disquieting. Unreliability guar- 
antees both invalidity and injustrfcc. On would expect a 
federal science foundation to have enough commitment to 
validity and justice to do routine checks of this kind, they 
usually cry poormouth inttead of looking for ways to get 
validity within the Si>me budget. In any case, dispensing 
funds invalidly and unfairly is not justified by saying it 
would cost slightly more to do it reasonably well, even if 
true, since the payoffs would be higher (from the definition 
of "doing it, and reasonably well"), and justice is supposed 
to be worth a little. 

PARETO OPTIMAL A tough criterion for changes in 
e.g. an organization or program which requires that 
changes be made only if nobody suffers and somebody 
benefits. Crucial feature is that it appears to avoid the prob- 
lem of justifying so-called "interpersonal comparisons of 
utility/' i.e., showing that the losses some sustain as a result 
of a change are less important than the gains made by 
others. Improving welfare conditions by raising taxes is not 
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PiireU) opHm*il, obviouHly. Hut sulfdin)? Ivtwcfn Altfmit- 
tivo paw to optimal chrtn>?i»H i^till involvon relative hardship 
ami benefit a)nHlderationH. A major weaknetiH in Uawl's 
theory of Justice is the commitment to Pareto optimality. 

PARETO PRINCIPLE A management maxim pojisililv 
more illuminatinn than the Pclcr Principle and Parkinson's 

Uw; it is sometimes described as the 80/20 rule, or ihe 
'^principle of the vital few and the trivini many," and oHserts 
that about 80% of significant achievement e.g. nt n meeting 
is done by about 20% of those present; 80^!<) of the sales 
come from 20*!<» of the salespeivio, 80% of the pay-off from 
a task-list can be achieved from 20% of the tasks, etc. Worth 
remembering because it's sometimes true, and often sur- 
prising. 

PARKINSON'S LAW "Work (nnd budgets, timelines 
and stnff size), expands to fill the spnce, lime and funds 
available." If its converse were only true it would menn we 
could do everything by allowing no time for it; but it is .m 
insight about large organizations. The fact that bids on 
RFP's corne in close to the estimated limit may not illustrate 
this, but only that the work could be done at various levels 
of thoroughness, or that RFP writers aren't dumb. 

PASSIVE (evaluation) See Active. 

PAYBACK (PERIOD) A term from fiscal evaluation 
which refers to the time bcforo the initial cost is recovered; 
the recovery cash flows should of course be time-dis- 
counted. Payback analysis is what shows that buying a 
$12,000 word-processor may be sensible even if the price 
will probably drop to $8000 in a year; if the payback period 
is say, 15 months (typical of many carefully-chosen instal- 
lations), you will in fact lose several thousand dollars by 
waiting in the belief that. 

PAYOFF EVALUATION Evaluation focused on results; 
the method of choice apart from costs, delay, and interven- 
ing loss of control or responsibility (See Process Evalua- 
tion.) Essentially similar to outcome evaluation. 

PERCENTILE (Stat.) If you arrange a large group in 
the order of their scores on a test, and divide them into 100 
equal-sized groups, beginning with those who have the 
lowest score, the first such group is said to consist of those 
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In the Is^ percentile (i.e,, they hiwe vvorne thm 
of the Hroiip), <inil ho on lo tl>o lop ^roup which nhoukl Ih» 
colled the UX)th percentile: for U-rin^ technk^l rertHons the 
octvuil prwevhire used only Jisljn^iil' hoH ^roupH, so the 
best one c*in do in ^et into the *Wlh percentile, With snwiler 
numberH or for cruder eHtim*iteH, the tot.^l Kroup is JiviiUn.! 
int(^ ten tlcdU'si niniiUrly for fouri/Mur/i/i'N, etc. 

PERFECTIONISM MM IVinciple: " I'he price of per- 
fccHon \H pfohibtrive." Never gel letters or p.ipeni r^tyfunl 
when fully legible corrections cnn Iv n^iule by hiuul; there 
oren't enough trees, days or dollars for lh*M. Legnl d(KU- 
ments nnd typogri^phiCi^l works of art may be exceptions, 
but the Declaration of Independence has two insertions by 
the scrite so there's a precedent in a legal ease. (Cited by 
Bliss. 

PERFORMANCE CONTRACTING The system of hir 
ing and paying sona'one to deliver (e.g. educational) ser- 
vices by results, They might be paid in terms of the number 
of students times the number of grade equivalents their 
scores are raised. Widely tried in the 6(>s, now rare. Usual 
story is that it didn't work or worked only by the con- 
tractor's staff cheating ("leaching lo the lest"). Actual situa- 
tion was that the best contractors did a consistently good job 
but the iKX)led results of all contractors were not good. As 
with most innovations, the total lack of sophistication (in 
evaluation) of the educational decision makers treated this 
result as grounds for giving up, instead of for hiring the 
better contractors, from which we might have gone on lo 
still better teaching methods for everyone. See regression to 
the mean for an example of the need for some sophistication 
in setting the terms of the contract. 

PERSONNEL EVALUATION Personnel evaluation ty- 
pically involves an assessment of job-relaled skills, in one or 
more of five ways; first, judgmental observation of job-per- 
formancc by untrained but well-situated observers e.g. co 
workers; second, judgmental observation by skilled ob- 
servers e.g. experienced supervisor or personnel manager 
orconsultant; third, direct measurement of job performance 
parameters, by calibrated instruments (human or, usually, 
other); fourth, observation or measurement cf performance 
on job simulations; fifth, the same on paper and pencil tests 
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which I'xnmlne job-rtHevrtnl Knowlrtlgo or (ittituden. IVr- 
Honnt^l cviihMtion not m\y involve*?) ethical conntriiintM 
upon thv vviiy it HhoiilU Ix* dont*, it nnmt aUo involvt^ an 
tnhlcrti dlnu'njiion on which the porfom>anci* of the fH?m)n- 
nel iH scored. The in^fH)rtAnce of ih*it will v<iry vlependinn 
upon the amount of 4^uthority »ind interfHTHcm^l contact of 
the individual being evaluated. There are a numlnrrof stan- 
dard traps in personnel evaluation which irivalidate most of 
the ciimmon apprtwches, For example, the fallua* to pro- 
vidt^ appropriate leveh of anonymity for tht? rater?*, consJ?*^ 
tent with relevant legislation, or a general fear of bad- 
mouthing others because it involves the sin ri'ferred to in 
"fudge not that ye be not judged," leads to an unwillingness 
to voice criticism even if disserved; this (solvable) problem 
requires sustained and ingenious attention. The scales used 
in personnel evaluation are rarely based upon serious job 
analysis and con^e^]uently can hardly give an accurate 
picture of someone's performantc. Another common mis- 
take is to put style variables into evaluation forms or Re- 
ports, in situations where no satisfactory evidence exists 
thata particuUrstyleis superior toothers. Even when style 
variables have been validated as indicators of superior per- 
formance, they typically cannot be used in personnel evalu- 
ation because the conflations between their presence and 
good performance arc merely statistical, and are thus as 
illegitimate in the evaluation of individuals as skin color, 
which of course does correlate statistically with various 
desirable and/or undesirable characteristics. "Guilt by as- 
siKiation" is as inappropriate when the association is via a 
common fityle as when it is via a common friend, race or 
religion. 

PERSON-YEARS See Lcve! o( Effort. 

PERSPECriVAL EVALUATION This approach to or 
part of an evaluation requires theevaluator to attempt vari- 
ous conceptualizations of the program or product being 
evaluated. Programs and products can be seen from many 
different perspectives which affect every aspect of the eval- 
uation, including cost analysis. AdvtKate-adversary is a 
special case of pcrs|>ectival evaluation; consumer-based or 
manager-based evaluations are special perspectives. As in 
architecture, multiple persp>ectives are required in order to 
see some^thing'in ful! d'^pth. Different from illunnnative, 
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Kfiponiive t*tc. in tlu' Ma\ cinnmitnuMU^to ttu* vii*w that 
IhtTt* h 4in ob)ecUvi> rtsility i>f whkh tin* pt»rH|vctivi»n (Ut« 
miTfly vifvvH orul Miiiivuruft* l>y thiMUHi«lvi»^, Tho a)rriHl 

*str.iiHl faviirn the *\Mch pi^r?ipoitivt« is lo^^itiinatf*' *ippriMi h, 
which in Jalnv if tho p^irspoctivo in clainuHl to h« //k* ro.ilitv 
and not /i/fif one aspvct i^l it, 

PERT, PERTCHART Stanilr* lor Program Evahiation 
Review Technique; a special type ol flaw charting, ot which 
perhapH the mont inlereHting leatufo in the fact that an effort 
In made to«pro)L»ct times at which various fKiints in the 
project's developont will He reached (and oatputH at those 
points) at three levels, namely the maximum likely, the 
minimum likely and the most probiible (date or level). This 
provides a good approach to contingent' planning, in the 
hands of a skilled manager. As with all these devices, they 
can become a pointless exercise if not closely tied to reality, 
and the tie to reality can't be read off the chart. 

PLACEBO EFFECT The effect due to the i/Wiivry iWtcxt 
of a taMtrhent as oppiised to the tklii^crcd amleftt. In medi* 
cine, the placebi> is a dummy pill, given to the control f;roup 
in exactly the some way as the test drug (or more gonerallv, 
the experimental treatment) is given to the experimental 
group, i.e., with the nurses, dcKtorsand patients in ignor* 
ance as to whether the pill is a placebo or not. (Notice that 
there are two errors in this as a valid design for identifying 
placebo effect, but it's a considerable improvement over 
giving no placebo to the control group.) "Bedside manner" 
carries the placebo effect with it and since it is estimated that 
prior to the sulfa drugs, 90% of all therapeutic lesults were 
due to the placebo effect, it's a little unfortunate that bed- 
side manner gets little play in medical practice and training 
(and, until 1948, no research). Psychotherapy has been said 
to be entirely placebo effect (Frank); a design to investigate 
this view presents interesting challenges. In education and 
other human service areas, the placebo effect is roughly 
equivalent to the Hawthorne effect which probably ac- 
counts for most successes with innovations. This isas licit as 
bedside manner, but only if not ascribed to the snake-oii 
itself. But if we're honest about it being only a placebo, 
won't the placebo effect evaporate? Not if the charismatic 
context is preserved; "the heart has its reasons that Reason 
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PLANNING (i'valUfttUm in) Pivformdllv^ Ev«(- 

POINT CONSTANCY REQUIREMENT (PCR) Thi* 
nH|uin?mt^nt on num^ric^l ficuring M.g. of Ih^l a \H)\ty\, 
howi?v<?r ^Amt^U (l.c'. on whfilt^ver ltt?m rtnU for what^vw 
increment of pi»rform<»na» on a pdrlicuUr ilem), Hhovild 
n'fiecl the amount of merit. (It \% connected with the 
definition of an interval HC^Ie.) If the PCR iH vioUted^ ^d- 
ditivity fAil.H i.e. performance A will add up to more points 
thiin performance B although it i^ in fact inferior. IKTK in a 
very nevere requirement and rarely even tried for in any 
Heriouii way, hena* one nhould normally (holiHtically) grade 
as well as score tests to provide protection against PCR 
failure. The key to PCR is the rubric in essay/simulation 
scoring and item^tailoringon multiple-choice tests. 

POINT OF ENTRY The point of entry problem is the 
problem for the client of when tp bring an evaluator in on a 
project, and the problem for theni«/imft)rof the point in tho 
time flux of decisions when s/he should start evaluating the 
options (critical competitors). Project directont and program 
managers often feel that bringing in an e:<temal evaluator 
(and often any evaluator at all) at the very beginning of a 
project is likely to product a "chilling effckr" and that the 
staff should have a chance to "run with the ball" in the way 
they think is most likely to be productive for at least some 
time without admonitions about measurabiPr of results, 
etc. The result is often that the evaluator is brought in too 
late to be able to determine baf^»-line performance, and lix) 
late to set up control groups and is hence unable to de- 
termine either gains or causation, to mention only two of 
the major problems that iKCur in trying to do evaluations of 
projects that were designed witiiout evaluation in mind. 
This is not to say that evaluators never or rarely exert a 
chilling effect; they often do. Often they could have avoided 
it; sometimes not. (GFEisoneway loavoid it but impossible 
in the planning phase.) It's possible on a small project to 
have an evaluator in for at least one seridi of (ii^cussionn 
during the planning phase, maybe get by without one for a 
while after that, bring one or more back in after things begin 
to take shape, and perhaps dispense with most of them 
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i\^Mn U\r ki MH'v>ml fvrUHl of *^in(t^Ht*ri'U criMtiviiy " Wow - 

Hupporlivv rtiul luHpfiil i^IKhI on projt^vl^. in npiu* of Ih^ihh 
on iHMfil oil tlu* linH^ llu^v will nml i*MiTn<il ^^fiUhHion 
hi«lp to 4voiil the of iivopiuio. ImH on ii /^ly prujiHf 
tlH»n*% riMlly no <ilu*miilivv to an in hou»i^MMrlvM»n=KMrU 
inMliMiitm Hi»Uf, I roni Iht* i*VrtUMtor\ jn^int o\ vii«w, ihi« 
vjuostum in wh.it to con^iJiT **fi\oU/* vvlu^t to cor^HiU^'r 
K^onil HiViual-^ot'HHin^ in tloin^^ tin isMUMtimr Sup^M>M» 
thiU oni' Is hruu^ht in wry U\U' in .1 projivl l or lornuUivo 
ovoluaiion porposi^s. IhiToN nsillv no point in H^onU' 
^iii»»»Hinf» thi* iMrly divislimn i^lniut tho lonn ot thf pii>|i%'t, 
boc*uiHi* tlicy'rc pri'sum^blv IrrovorsibK* lur HoninuUtvo 
(*v.Hiiation« it will Iv noce^sorv to Mvonvl^giio^s thoM\ iiml 
that moans that the ^^>int of entry of tho sumniativo oval- 
iiator will ho hack at tho momont whon tho projivt ilosij;n 
was iHMng doto. mint*vi. a point which prosumahlv antodatos 
tho allcK'ation of funds \o tho projoct. Tho forrnativo ovah 
uator. hovvovor, should in fact noth' ^oslrictodtolookin^at 
tho sot of choice pi)ints that aro soon hv tho proji^i t staff as 
downstream from the point at which tho ov,duati>r is callinJ 
in. For the formative ovaluator tho corrtvl p^Jint of ontr\' for 
evaluation purposes is tho hst irnirnthk thxision Fvon 
though the staff hasn't thought of tho (HHsibility o\ revers- 
ing some earlier divisions, the formative ovaluator must 
look into such possibilities »ind the cost/value of rovcrsils 

POLITICS OF EVALUATION Drpondingon one's roir 
and the day of the week, one is likelv to think of fx>litics ,is 
dirty politics — an intrusion into scientific evaluation— or as 
p."'^ of the ambient rcahty which ovaluators ,uo I<h> often tiH> 
careless about including as relevant considerations, If one 
haj; a favorable atMtude towards politic*^. or uses the term 
without pejorative connotations, one will include virtually 
all program backgn)und and contextual factors in the politi- 
cal dimension of program evaluation, Ilio jaundiced view 
simply defines it as the set of pressures that are not related 
to the truth or merits of the case. The politics of com- 
petency-based testing as a ret]uiremenl for graduating is a 
g(H>d example. The situation in many states is that it has 
become "politically necessary" to institute such require- 
ments, now or in the near future, although theawy in which 
they have been instituted virtually destroys all the reasons 
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for the requirements. That is, the requirement for graduat- 
ing from the 12th grade is "basic skills" at the 7th or 8th 
grade level; no demonstration of other skills; not even any 
demonstration of application skills on the basics; the exams 
set up so that multiple retakes of exactly the same test are 
possible (hence there is no proof that the skill is present); 
teachers have access to and teach to the test; other subjects 
are completely dropped from the 11th and 12th grade cur- 
riculum in order to make room for yet more repetitive teach- 
ing of drill-level basics, etc. A strong case can be made that 
this version of MCT does more harm than good, though a 
genuine version would certainly contribute tqwards truth- 
in-packaging of the dipiomate. This is politics without pay- 
off. But on many occasions, the "politics" is what gets 
equity into personnel evaluation, and racism out of the 
curriculum, though it also keeps moral education out of the 
public schools, a ?^irible handicap for the society. Better 
education about aiid in evaluation is the only hope of im- 
provement, short of a political leader with the charisma to 
persuade us of anything and the brains to persuade us to 
improve our self-critical skills. 

POPULATION (Stat.) The group of entities from 
which a sample is drawn, or about which a conclusion is 
inferred. Originally meant people,. obvious extension to 
things (e.g. objects on the production line, the population 
which is sampled for quality control studies); less obvious 
extensions to circumstances (a field trial samples the popu- 
lation of circumstances under which a product might be 
used); still fancier extensions in.statistical theoiy to possible 
configurations, etc. 

PORTRAYAL Semi- technical term for an evaluation- 
by-(rich)-description, perhaps using pictures, quotes, anec- 
dotes as well as observations. See Responsive Evaluation, 
Naturalistic Evaluation. 

POSTTEST The measurement made after the "treat- 
ment/' to get absolute or relative gains (depending on 
whether the comparison is with pre-test scores or compari- 
son group scores.) 

• POWER (of a test, design, analysis) Ah important tech- 
nical concept involved in the evaluation of experimental 
designs and methods of statistical analysis, related to effi- 



ciency. It is in tension with other desiderata such as small 
sample size, as is usual with evaluative criteria. 

PPBS Program Planning and Budgeting System. The 
management tool developed by MacNamara and others at 
Ford Motor Company and .taken to the Pentagon when 
MacNamara became Secretary of Defense; since then 
widely adopted in other federal and state agencies. Princi- 
pal advantage and feature: identifying costs by program and 
not by conventional categories such as payroll, inventory, 
etc. Facilitates rational planning with regard to program 
continuance, increased support, etc. Two problems: first, 
it's too often (virtually always) instituted as a mere change 
in bookkeeping procedures, without a program evaluation 
component worth the name, so the gains in decision valid- 
ity don't occur. Second, it's often veiy expensive to imple- 
ment and unreliable ill distribution of overhead and it never 
seems to occur to anyone to evaluate the problem and cost 
of shifting to PPBS before doing it, a typical example of 
missing the point of the whole enterprise. Cf. Meta-eval- 
uation. Mission Budgeting. 

PRACTICE EFFECT The specific form of practice effect 
refers to the fact that taking a second test with the same or 
closely similar items in it, will result in improvement in 
performance even if no additional instruction or learning 
has occurred between the two tests. After all, one has done 
all the "organizing of one's thoughts" before the second 
test. There is a general practice effect, which is particularly 
important with respect to individuals who have notiiad 
much retent experience with test-taking; this practice effect 
simply refers to improving one's test-taking skills through 
practice, e.g. one's ability to control the time spent on each 
question, to understand the way in which various types of 
multiple-choice questions work, etc. The more speeded the 
test is, the more serious the practice effect is likely to be. The 
use of control groups will enable one to estimate the size of 
the practice effect, but where they're not possible, the use of 
a posttest-only design for some of the experimental group 
will do very nicely instead, since the difference between the 
two sub-groups on the posttest will give an indication of the 
practice effect, which one then subtracts from the gains of 
the posttest-only group in order to get a measure of the 
gains due to the treatment. 
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PREDICTIVE VALIDITY See Construct Validity 



PREFORMATTVE (evaluation) Evaluation in the plan- • 
ning phase of? program; typically involves gathering base- 
line data, improving evaluability, designing the evaluation, 
improving the planned program etc. See Evaluation. 

PRESS RELEASES The rules are: (1) Don't bother to 
hand (or send) out the technical version, even as a supple- 
ment: (2) Don't bother to hand out a sununary of the techni- 
cal document. (3) Don't bother to hand out a statement 
which says favorable things and then qualifies them — 
either the qualification or the favorable comment will be 
droppeci. (4) Issue only a Dasic description of the program 
itself plus a single overview claim, e.g. "Results do not as 
yet show any advantages or disadvantages from this ap- 
proach, because it's much too early to tell. May have a 
definite conclusion in n months." (That's an interim release; 
in a final release you drop the second sentence.) 

PRETEST Pretests are normally said to be of two kinds; 
diagnostic and baseline. In' a diagnostic pretest, the peda- 
gogical (health etc.) function is to identify the presence or 
absence of the prerequisite skills, or the places where re- 
mediatiori instruction should be provided. These tests will 
typically not be like the posttests. In baseline pretesting, on 
the other hand, we are trying to determine what the level of 
knowledge (etc.) is on the criterion or pay-off dimensions, 
and hence it should be matched exactly, for difficulty, with 
the posttest. Instructors often think that using this kind of 
pretest will have bad results, because students will have a 
"failure experience". Properly managed, the reverse is the 
case; not only does one frequently discover that some or all 
students are not as ignorant as one had thought about the 
subject matter of the course, in which case very useful 
changes can be made in content, or "challenging out" can 
be allowed, with a reduction in costs to the student and 
possibly to the instructor. Moreover, the pretest gives an 
excellent and highly desirable preview of the kind of work 
that will be expected, and if it is — as it should be — gone 
over carefully in class, one has provided students with an 
operational definition of the required standards for passing. 
Furthermore, one has created a quite useful climate for 
interesting the students in early discussions, by giving them 



a chance to try to solve the problems with their native wit, 
and then explaining how the content of the course helps 
them to do better. In many subjects, though not all, this 
constitutes a yery desirable proof of the importance of the 
course. Of course, treating the pretest as defining the early 
course content is likely to qualify as teaching to the test if 
one uses many of the items from the pretest in the posttest. 
But there are times when this is entirely appropriate; and in 
general it is very sensible to pull items for the posttest out of 
a pool that includes the items from the pretest, so that at 
least some of them will be retested. This encourages learn- 
ing the material covered in the pretest, which should cer- 
tainly not be excluded from the course just because it has 
already been tested. Instructors who begin to give pretests 
also begin to adjust their teaching in a more flexible way to 
the requirements of a specific class, instead of using exactly 
ihe same material repeatedly. Thus the useof a pretestisan 
/ excellent example of the integration of evaluation into 
/ teaching, and a case of evaluation procedures paying off 
through side effects as well as through direct effects (which, 
/ in this case, would be the discovery that students are not 
/ able to learn certain types of material from the text, notes 
/ and lectures provided on that topic.) 

/ PROCESS EVALUATION Usually refers to evaluation 

/ of the treatment (or evaluand) by looking at it instead cf the 

/ outcome. With exceptions to be mentioned, this is only 

/ legitimate if some connection is knmvn (not belieited) between 

/ process variables and outcome variables, and it is ni?ver the 

/ best approach because such connections, where they do 

exist, are relatively weak, transient, and likely to be irrelev- 
ant to many new cases. The classic case is evaluation of 
teachers by classroom observation (the universal procedure 
K-12), where there are no evaluation-useable connections 
between classroom behavior and learning outcomes,' quite 
apart from the problem that the observer's presence pro- 
duces atypical teaching behavior, and the observer is nor- 
mally someone with other personal relations with the 
teacher that are highly conducive to bias. (The evaluation of 
administrators is no better.) Certain aspects of process 
should be looked at, as part of an evaluation, not as a substi- 
tute for inspection of outcomes, e.g. its legality, its morality, 
its enjoyability, implementation of alleged treatment, and 
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whether it can provide any clues about causation. It is better 
to use the tem* mediated evaluation to refer to what is 
described in the opening sentence of this entry, and allow 
process evaluation tareier to that and to the direct evalua- 
tion of process variabHes as part of a.i overall evaluation 
which involves looking at outcomes. 

PRODUCT Interpreted very broadly, e.g. may be used 
to refer to students, etc., as the "product" of a training 
program; a pedagogical process might be the product of a 
Research and Development effort. 

PRODUCT EVALUATION The best-developed kind of 
evaluation; Go/i5i/m^r Reports used to be the paradigm 
though it has deteriorated significantly in recent years (P£). 
See Key Evaluation Checklist. 

PROFESSIONALISM, PROFESSIONALITY Some- 
where above minimum competence in a profession but 
short of the realm of professional ethics there is a set of 
obligations e.g. to keeping current, and to self-evaluation, 
which should be supported and counted in personnel 
evaluation. Professional ethics for quarterbacks prohibits 
kick-backs, professionalism requires kicking practice. 

PROFIT This term from fiscal evaluation has urifortu- 
nate connotations to the uninformed. The gravity of the 
misconception becomes clear when a non-profit organiza- 
tion starts doing serious budgeting and discovers that it has 
to introduce something which it can scarcely call profit, but 
which does the same job of funding a prudent reserve, new 
programs and buildings, etc. (It calls it "contribution to 
margin," instead.) The task of defining profit is essentially a 
philosophical one. Granted that we should distinguish 
gross proHt from net profit and that gross "profit" has to 
cover all overhead (e.g. administrative, amortization, insur- 
ance and space expenses) which may leave no (net) profit at 
all, what should we do about the cost of the money capital 
and time invested when both are furnished by a proprietor/ 
manager or by donors? Is a proprietor whose "net profit" 
covers his time at the rate of $5 per hour really making a 
profit? If ROI on the capital investment is 3% in a market 
which pays 10% on certificates of deposit, is this "makinga 
profit" or a loss when s/he could make$20/hour in salary? 



Using opportunity cost analysis, the answer is. No; but the 
usual analysis says. Yes. That's correct for the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, but not for employees considering a strike. As 
usual, cost analysis turns out to be conceptually very com- 
plex although few people realize this; consequently serious 
mistakes are very common. If the buildings (or equipment) 
have been amortized completely, should one deduct a slice 
of the eventually-necessary replacement cost down-pay- 
ment before one has a profit? Should some recompense for 
risk (or prior losses) be allowed before we get to "profits"? 
Cost analysis/fiscal evaluation looks precise because it's 
quantitative, like statistics, but eventually the conceptual/ 
practical problems have to be faced and most current defini- 
tions will give you absurd consequences, e.g. "the business 
is profitable, but I can't afford to keep it going." 

PROGRAM The general effort which marshals staff 
and projects towards some (often poorly) defined and 
funded goals. 

PROGRAMMED TEXT One in which the material is 
broken down into small components ("frames"), ranging in 
length from one sentence to several paragraphs, within- 
which some questions are a? ked about the material, e.g. by 
leaving a blank which the reader has to fill in with the 
correct word, possibly from a set of options provided. This 
interactive feature was widely proclaimed to have great vir- 
tue in itself. It had none, unless very thorough R&D ptksvC 
was also employed in the process of formulating the exact 
content and sequence of the frames and choices provided. 
Since the typographic format does not reveal the extent of 
the field-testing and rewriting (and hence conceals the total 
absence of it), lousy programmed texts quickly swamped 
the market (late 50s) and showed that Gresham's Law is not 
dead. As ysual, the consumers were mostly too naive to 
require performance data and the general conclusion was 
that programmed texts were "just another fad." In fact, the 
best ones were extremely powerful teaching tools, zi'ere in 
fact "teacher-proof" (a phrase which did not endear them to 
one group of consumers), and some are still doing well 
(Sullivan/BRL reading materials, for example). A valiant 
effort was made by a committee under Art Lum^daine to set 
up standards, but the failure of all professional training 
programs to teach their graduates serious evaluation skills. 



meant there was no audience for the standards. We shall see 
whether the new Evaluation Standards from the Stuffle- 
beam group suffer a better fate. 

PROJECTS Projects are time-bounded efforts, often of 
a program. 

PROJECTIVE TESTS These are tests with no right an- 
swer; the Rorschach inkblot test is a classic example, where 
the subject is asked to say what s/he sees in the inkblot. The 
idea behind projective tests was that they would be useful 
diagnostic tools, and it seems quite f>ossible that there are 
clinicians who do make good diagnoses from projective 
tests. However, the literature on the validity of Rorschach 
interpretations, i.e. those which can be expressed verbally 
as unambiguous rules for interpretations, is essentially 
negative. The same is unfortunately true of many other 
projective tests, which fail to show even test-retest reliabil- 
ity, let alone interjudge reliability (assuming that shared 
bias is ruled out by the experimental design), let alone 
predictive validity. Of course, they're a lot of fun, and very 
attractive to valuephobes — both testers and testees — since 
there are no right answers. 

PRCrroCOL See ^valuaHon Etiquette. 

PSEUDO-NEGATIVE EFFECT An outcome or datum 
that appears to show that an evaluand is having exactly the 
wrong kind of effect, whereas in fact il is not. Four paradigm 
examples are: the Suicide Prevention Bureau whose crea- 
tion is immediately followed by an increase in the rate of 
reported suicides; the school intercultural program which 
results in a sharp rise of interracial violence; the college 
faculty teaching improvement service whose clients score 
worse than non-clients; the drug education (or sex educa- 
tion) program which leads to "experimentation." (See text 
of Introduction to Evaluation, Scriven, for treatment of 
these examples.) 

PSEUDO-POSmVE EFFECT Typically, an outcome 
which is consistent with the goals of the program, but in 
circumstances where either the goals or this way of achieving 
the goals is in fact harmful or side effects of an overwhelm- 
ing and harmful kind have been overlooked. Classic case: 
"drug education" programs which aim to and getenroUees 
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off marijuana and result in getting them on regular cigaret- 
tes or alcohol, thereby trading some reduction in (mostly 
artificial) crimes for far more deaths from lung cancer, cir- 
rhosis of the liver and traffic accidents. (A typical example of 
ignoring opportunity costs and side effects i.e. bad GBE.) 

PSYCHOMOTOR SKILLS (Bloom) Learnt muscular 
skills. The distinction from cognitive and affective is not 
always sharp e.g. typing looks psychomotorbut is highly 
cognitive as well. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL EVALUATION PSYCHO-EDUC- 
ATIONAL EVALUATION ParticuLr examples of practi- 
cal evaluation, the first often primarily taxonomical, the 
second often primarily predictive. The usual standards of 
validity apply, but are rarely checked; the few studies sug- 
gest that even the reliability is very low, and what there is 
may be largely due to shared bias. 

QUALITATIVE (evaluation) A great deal of good 
evaluation (e.g. of personnel and products) is wholly or 
chiefly qualitative. But the term is sometimes used to mean 
"non-experimental" or "not using the quantitative meth- 
ods of the social sciences/' and this has confused the issue, 
since there is a major tradition and component in evaluation 
which fits the just-quoted descriptions but is quantitative, 
namely the auditing tradition and the cost analysis compo- 
nent. What has been happening i? a gradual convergence of 
the accountants and the qualitative social scientists towards 
the use of the others' methods and the use of some qualita- 
tive techniques from humanistic disciplines and low-status 
social sciences (e.g. ethnography). Obviously evaluation 
requires all this and more, and the dichotomy between 
qualitative and quantitative has to be defined clearly and 
seen in perspective or it is more confusing than en- 
ligh tehing. 

QUALITY CONTROL A type of evaluative monitor- 
ing, originating in the product manufacturing area, but now 
used to refer to evaluative monitoring in the human services 
delivery area. This kind of evaluation is formative in the 
sense that it is run by the staff responsible for the product, 
but it is the kind of formative that is essentially "early- 
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warning su m mative, " ^ause one is endeavoring to ensure 
that the product, when it reaches the consumer, will appear 
to be highly satisfactory from the consumer's point of view. 
Thus quality control is not at all like a common type of 
evaluative monitoring, which is checking on whether the 
project is on target; that is a form of goal-based evaluation. 
Quality control should be consumer-oriented evaluation, 
i.e. goal-free, or needs-based evaluation. 

QUANTITATIVE (evaluation) Usually refers to the 
use of numerical analysis methodology from social science 
or accounting. Cf. Qualitative. 

QUARTILE (Stat.) See Percentile. 

QUASI-EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN (Term due to Don- 
ald Campbell) When we cannot actually do a random alloca- 
tion of subjects to the control and experimental groups, or 
cannot arrange that all subjects receive the treatment at the 
same time, we settle as next best for quasi-exf>erimental 
design, where we try to simulate a true experimental design 
by carefully picking someone or a group for the "control 
group" (i.e., selecting someone who did not in fact get the 
treatment but who very closely matches the exf>erimental 
person/group). Then we study what happens to and per-, 
haps test our "experimental" and "control" groups just as if 
we had set them up randomly. Of course, the catch is that 
the reasons (causes) why the experimental group did in fact 
get the treatment may be because they are different in some 
way that explains the difference in the outcomes (if there is 
such a difference), whereas we— not having been able to 
detect that difference — will think the difference in outcome 
is due to the difference in the treatment. For example, 
smokers may, it has been argued, have a higher tendency to 
lung irritability, an irritation which they find is somewhat 
reduced in the short run by ^smoking; and it may be this 
irritability, not smoking, that yields the higher incidence of 
lung cancer. Only a "true experiment" could exclude this 
possibility, but that would probably run into moral prob- 
lems. However, the weight and web of the quasi-experi- 
ments has virtually excluded this possibility. See Ex Post 
Facto. 

QUEMAC Acronym for an approach to metaevalu- 
ation: done by Bob Gowin, a philosopher of education at 
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Cornell, which emphasizes the identification of unques- 
tioned assumptions in the design. (Questions, Unques-. 
tioned Assumptions, Evaluations, Methods, Answers,, 
Concepts.) 

QUESTIONNAIRES The basic instrument for surveys 
and structured interviews. Usually too long, which reduces 
response rate as well as validity (because it encourages 
ste'^eotyped or superficial responses.) Must be field-tested; 
usuaMy a second field -test still uncovers problems e.g. of 
ambiguity. Interesting problems arise with respect to evalu- 
ation questionnaires e.g. what type to use in personnel 
evaluation when the average response turns out to be a 6 on 
a 7-point scale, providing inadequate upside discrimina- 
tion. One can use stronger anchors; or rephraseas a ranking 
questionnaire; or impose grading-on-the-curve (Q-sort) 
methodology, by putting limits on the number of allowable 
7's or 6's from any one respondent; or provide deflationary' 
instructions or systems. The first and last of these introduce 
less distortion where merit levels really are high; the U.S. 
Air Force once ran into a minor rebellion when it adopted 
the third alternative. See also Rating Scales, Symmetry. 

RANDOM A "primitive" or ultimate concept of statis- 
tics and probability, i.e., one that cannot be defined in terms 
of any other except circularly. Texts often define a random 
sample from a population as one picked in a way that gives 
every individual in the population an equal probability of 
being chosen; but one can't define "equal probability" with- 
out reference to randomness or a cognate. A distinctly tricky 
notion. It is not surprising that the first three "tables of 
random numbers" turned out to have been doctored by 
their authors; although allegedly generated in (completely 
different) ways— by mechanical and mathematical proce- 
dures — which met the definition just given, they were ob- 
viously non-random, e.g. because pagesor columns which 
held a substantial preponderance of a particular digit or a 
deficit of one particular digit-pair were deleted, whereas of 
course such* pages must occur in any complete listing of all 
possible combinations. No finite table can be random by the 
preceding definition. The best definition is relativistic and 
pragmatic; a choice is random with regard to the variableX if 
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it is not significantly affected by variables that significantly 
affect X. Hence a die or cut of cards or turn of the roulette 
wheel is random with regard to the interests of the players if 
the number that comes up is caused to do so by variables 
which are not under the influence of the players' interests, 

RANKING, RANK-ORDERING Placing individuals 
in an order, usually of merit, on the basis of their relative 
performance on (typically) a test or measurement or obser- 
vation. Full ranking does not allow ties i.e. two or more 
individuals with the same rank (''equal third"), partial rank- 
ing does; it may then, in the limit case, not be different from 
grading. 

RATING Usually same as grading. 

RATING SCALES Device for standardizing responses 
to requests for (typically evaluative) judgments. There has 
been some attempt in the research literature to identify the 
ideal number of points on a rating scale. An even number 
counteracts the tendency of some raters to use the midpoint 
for everything by forcing them to jump one way or the 
other; on the other hand, it eliminates what is sometimes 
the only correct response. Scales with 10 or more points 
generally prove confusing and drop the reliability; with 3 or 
less (Pass/Not Pass is a two point scale), too much informa- 
tion is thrown away. Five- and (especially) seven-point 
scales usually work well. It should be noted that the A-F 
scale is semanncally asymmetrical with the usual anchor 
points i.e. it will not give a normal distribution (in the 
technical sense) of grades for a population in which talent is 
normally distributed.) With + and - and fence-sitting sup- 
plements (A-h, A,A-,AB,B-h,B,B-,BC . . ,), it runs to 19 
points and with the double -h (double -), it has 29 points 
and becomes essentially ritualistic. Note that the translation 
of letter grades into numbers, e.g. for purposes of comput- 
ing ^ grade-point average, involves assumptions about the 
equality of the intervals (of merit) between the grades, and 
about the location of the zero point, which are usually not 
met (IE). See also Questionnaire. 

RATIONALIZATION Pseudo-justifications, usually 
provided ex post facto. See Consonance. 

RATIONALIZATION EVALUATION An evaluation 



is sometimes performed in order to provide a rationalization ' 
for a predetermined decision. This Js much easier than it 
might appear, and a good many managers' know very well 
how to do ft. If they want a program canned, they hire a 
gunslinger; if they want one salvaged or prote**ed, they 
hire a sweetheart. Every now and again evaluators are 
brought in By clients who have got them into the wrong 
category and the early discussions are likely to be embaras- 
sing, annoyii^ or amusing, depending upon how badly 
you needed the job. 

RAW StORES The actual score on a test, before it is 
converted into percentiles, grade equivalents, etc. 

R&D Research and Development; the basic cyclic (it- 
erative) process of improvement, e.g. of educational mate- 
rials or consumer products: research /-design and prepare, 
pilot run. investigate (evaluate) results, design improve- 
ments, ran improved version, etc. 

RDD&E Research, Development, Diffusion (or Dis- 
semination) and Evaluation. A more elaborate acronym for 
the development process. 

REACTIVE EFFECT A phenomenon due to (an artefact 
oO the measurement procedure used: one species of evalua- 
tion or investigation artefact. It has two sub-species, con- 
tent-reaction effects and process-reaction effects. Evalu- 
ation-content reactions include cases where a criticism in a 
preliminary draft of an evaluation is taken to heart by the 
evaluee and leads to instant improvement, thereby "invali- 
dating" the evaluation. Evaluation-process reactions inc- 
lude cases where the mere occurrence (or even the prospect) 
of the evaluation materially affects the behavior of the ?val- 
uee(s) so that the assessment to be made will not be typical 
of the program in its pre-evaluated states. Process reactivity 
is thus content-independent. Although reactive measure- 
merits have not previously been thus sub-divided, the dis- 
tinction does apply there and not just to evaluation; but it is 
less significant. In both cases, unobtrusive approaches may 
be appropriate to avoid process-reactivity; but on the other 
hand openness may be required on ethical grounds. The 
openness may be with respect to content or with respect to 
process or both. See Reasons for evaluation. Example: 
Hawthorne EffecK ^ 



are to improve something (fomutive evaluation) and to 
make various practical decisions about something (summa- 
tive evaluation). Pure interest in determining the merits of 
something is another kind of summative evaluation. There 
are also what might be called content-independent reasons 
for doing evaluation e.g. as a rationalization or excuse (for a 
hatchet job or for funding a favorite) or for motivation (to 
work more carefully or harder). In the excuse case/ the 
general nature of the evaluation's content must be known or 
arranged in advance e.g. by hiring a known "killer" or 
"sweetheart." 

RECOMMENDATIONS In a trivial sense, an evalua- 
tion involves an implicit recommendation — that the evalu- 
and be viewed/treated in the way appropriate to the value it 
was determini^ to have by the evaluation. But in the spe- 
cific sense often assumed to be appropriate where "recom- 
mendation" is taken to mean "remedial actions/' evaluations 
may not lead to them ei*en 1/ designed so as to do so (which is 
much more costly.) That remediation recommendations are 
not always ]X)ssible, even when evaluation is possible is 
obvious in medicine and product evaluation; but because 
the logic has not been well thought out« it is widely sup- 
posed to be a sign of bad design or an absence of humanity 
when personnel or program evaluations do not lead to 
them. There are some people who are irremediably incom- 
petent at a given complex task and not even the progress of 
science Mnll alter that qualitative fact though it may alter 
percentages. It is a very grave design decision in evaludtion 
to commit a design to producing remedial suggestions, just 
as it is to undertake to discover explanations; it may in- 
crease cost and the chance of failure by ICXX) percent. 

RECOIL EFFECTS When a hunter shoots a deer, he 
(sic) sometimes bruises his shoulder. Programs affect their 
staff as well as the clientele. The effect is of secondary 
importance compared to what happens to the deer or the 
clientele, but must be included in program evaluation. 

REGRESSION TO THE MEAN You may have a run of 
luck in roulette, but it won't last; your success ration will 
regress (drop back) to the mean. When a group of subjects is 
selected for remedial work on the basis of low test scores. 



some of them will have scored low only through "bad luck, " 
i.e., the sampling of Iheirskills yielded by (the ilemson) this 
test is in fact not typical. If they go through the training and 
are retested, they will score better simply because any sec- 
ond test would (almost certainly) result in their displaying 
their skills more impressively. This phenomenon gives an 
automatic but phony boost to the achievements of "per- 
forriiance contractors" if they are paid on the basis of im- 
provement by the low-scorers. If they had to improve the 
score of a random sample of students, regression dawn to the 
mean would of feet the regression up to the mean we have 
just discussed. But they are normally called in to help the 
students who "need it most" and picking that group by 
testing will result in including a number who do not need 
help. (It will also exclude some who doJMultipleor longer tests 
or the addition of teacher (expert judge) etmluations reduce this 
so: rce of error, 

RELATIVISM/SUBJECTIVISM Roughly speaking,^ 
the view that there is no objective reality about which the 
e valuator is to ascertain the truth, biit only various perspec- 
tives or approaches or responses, amongst which selection 
is fairly arbitrary or is dependent upon aesthetic and psy- 
chological considerations rather than scientific ones. The 
contrary point of view would naturally be referred to as 
absolutism or objectivism; in one technical sense used in 
philosophy the opf>osite of subjectivism is called the doc- 
trine of realism. The fundamental logical fallacy that con- 
founds many discussions of this issue is the failure to see the 
full implications of the fact that relativism is a self-refuting 
doctrine, i.e., "relativism is true" can be no more true than 
"relativism is false," and hence relativism can hardly repre- 
sent a Great Truth, since it is self-refuting. One very im- 
portant implication of this point for evaluation practice is as 
follows: in a situation where a number of different ap- 
proaches, methodologies or perspectives on a particular 
program (for example) are possible and all are about equally' 
plausible, it does not follow that any one of them would 
constitute a defensible evaluation. The only thing that fol- 
lows is that giving all of them and the statement that all of 
them are equally defensible, would constitute a defensible 
evaluation. The moment that one has seen that alternative 
approaches are equally good, although they yield inojm- 
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patible results, one has seen that no one of these can be 
though t of as Sound in itself, just because the assertion of any 
one of them implies the denial of the others and that denial 
is, in such a case, illegitimate. Hence the assertion of any 
one of them by itself is Illegitimate. If, on the other hand, the 
different positions are not incompatible, then they rnust still 
t^e given in ordet* to present a comprehensive picture of 
whatever is being evaluated. In neither case, then, is giving 
a Si^igle one of these perspectives defensible. In short, the 

eat difficulties of establishing one evaluation conclusion 
i?y comparison vvith others cannot be avoided by arbitrarily 
picking one, but only by proving the superiority of one or 
including all as perspectives, a term which correctly implies 
the existence of a reality which is only partly revealed in 
each view. Thus it converts incompatible reports into comp- 
lementary ones i e. it converts relativism intb objectivism. 
Merely giving several apparently incompatible accounts in 
an evaluation is incompetent; showing how they can be 
reconciled i.e. seen as perspectives is also required. (Or else 
a proof that thero is no single reality.) The presupposition 
that there is a sin&le reality is not an arbitrary one, any more 
than the assumption that the future will be somewhat like 
the past is arbitrary; these are well-established. Deter- 
rriinism was equally well-established and we have now had 
to qualify it slightly because of the Uncertainty Principle. 
VVe have not yet encountered good reasons for qualifying 
the assumptions of realism and induction (the technical 
names for the two previously mentioned.) 

As the practical end of these considerations, it must be 
recognized that even evaluations ultitrately based on "mere 
preferences" may still be completely objective. One must 
distinguish sharply between the fact that the uliirnate basis 
of merit in such cases is mere preference, on which the 
subject is the ultimate source of authority, and the fallacy of 
supposing that the subject must therefore be the ultimate 
source of authority about the merits of whatever is being 
evaluated. Even in the domain of pure taste/ the subject 
niay simply not have researched the range of options prop- 
erly/ or avbided/the biassing effects of labels and advertis- 
ing, orrecommendations by friends, so the evaluator may 
be able to identify critical competitors that outperform the 
subject's favorite candidate, in terms of the subject's cnvn taste. 
And of course identifying Best Buys for an individual in- 
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volves a. second dimension (cost) which the evnIiiiUor is 
often able to determine and combine more reliably than the 
amateur. The moment we move the least step from aaMs 
where superiority is unidimensional, instantaneous, and 
entirely taste-dependent, then we find the subject begin- 
ning tQ make errors of synthesis in putting together two or 
three dimensions of preference (halo or sequencing effects, 
for example), or in extrapolating to continued liking, errors 
that an evaluator can reduce or eliminate by appropriate 
experimental design, oftQn leading to a conclusion quite 
different from that which the subject had formed. One step 
further away, and we find ihe possibility of the subject 
making first-level errors of judgm\?nt, e.g, about what they 
need (or even what they want) by contrast with what they 
like, and these can certainly be reduced or eliminated by 
appropriate evaluation design. In the general case of the 
evaluation of consumer goods, thequestion ofwhetherone 
can identify "the best" product with complete objectivity, 
despite a substantial range of different interests and prefer- 
ences at the basic level by the relevant consumer group, is 
simply a question of whether the interproduct variations in 
performance outweigh the interconsumer variations in 
preference. Enormous variations in preferencemay be com- 
pletely blotted out by the tremendoussuperiority of a single 
product over another, such that it "scores" so much on 
several d*:nensions which are accorded significant value by 
all the relevant consumers, that even the outlandish tastes 
(weightings) of someof theconsumers with respect to some 
of the other dimensions cannot eievate any of the competi- 
tive products to the same level of total score, even for thq^e 
with the atypical tastes. Thus huge interpersonal differ- 
ences in all the relevant preferences do ngt demonstrate Jhe 
relativism of evaluations which depend on them. 

RELIABILriY (Stat.) Reliability in "^the technical sense is 
the consistency with which an instrument or person mea- 
sures whatever it is designed to assess. If a thermometer 
always says 90 degrees Centigrade when plac^ in boiling 
distilled water at sea-level, it is 100% "reliable," though 
inaccurate. It is useful to distinguish test-retest reliability 
(the example just given) from interjudge reliability (which 
would be exhibited if several thermometers gave the same 
reading). There are many psychological tests which are 
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lesNretest reliable but not intorjudge (i.e., inter-adminis- 
trator) reliable: the reverse is less common. In the a^er\fday 
sense, reliability means the same as the technical term val- 
idity; we'd say that a thermometer which reads 90 degrees 
Centigrade when it should read 100 degrees Centigrade 
wasn't very reliable. This confusing situation could easily 
have betn avoided by using the term "consistency" instead 
of introducing a technical use of "reliability" but that was in 
the days when jargon was thought to be a sign of scientific 
sophistication. As it is, reliability is a necessary |?ut not a 
sufficient condition for validity, hence worth checkf ig first 
since in its absence validity can't be there. (There is, un- 
fortunately, a hyper-technical exception to this.) 

RELIABILITY (of evaluation) A largely unknown 
quantity, easily obtained by running replications of evalua- 
tions; either serially or in parallel. The few data on these 
make clear that reliability (apart from spurious effects such 
as Shared bias) is not high. The use of calibration exercises 
and checklists and trained evaluators can improve this 
enormously. 

REMEDIATION A specific recommendation for im- 
provement, characteristic of— and certainly desirable in- 
formative rather than sum.mative evaluation. But formative 
can be useful without any remediation suggestions, and it is 
in general more difficult (sometimes completely impossible) 
and more expensive if it aims for remediation. See also 
Recommenation. 

REPLICATION A very rare phenomenon, contrary to 
reports, mainly because people do not take the notion of 
serious testing for implementation (e.g^ through the use of 
an index of implementation) as an automatic requirement 
on any supposed replication. 'Even the methodology for 
replication is poorly thought out; for example, whether the 
replicator should have any detailed knowledge of the 
results of the primary site? Such knowledge is seriously 
biasing — on the other hand, it significantly simplifies the 
preparations for ranges of measurement, etc. It is probably 
quite important to arrange at least some replications where 
the (e.g.) program to be replicated is simply described in 
operational terms, perhaps with the incidental remark that 
it has shown "promising results" at the primary site. 
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REPORT WRITING/GIVING One of sovornl areas in 
evaluation where creativity and originality are really im- 
portant, \s well as knowledge about diffusion and dissemi- 
nation. Reports must be. tailored to audience as well as 
client needs and may require a minor needs assessment of 
their own. Multiple versions, sometimes using different 
media, as well as different vocabularies, are often appro- 
priate. Reports are products and should be looked at in 
terms of the KEC — field-testing them is by no means inap- 
propriate. Who has time and resources for all this? It de- 
pends whether you are really interested in implementation 
of the evaluation. Would you write it in Greek? No, so why 
assume that you are not writing it in the equivalent of Greek, 
as far as your audiences are concerned? 

RESEARCH The general field of disciplined investiga- 
tion, covering the humanities, the sciences, jurisprudence, 
etc. Evaluation research is one subdivision; there is no way 
to distinguish otner research from evaluation (apart from 
content) except by distorting one or the other. "Evaluation 
research" is usually just a self-important name for serious 
evaluation; it would be better used to refer to research on 
evaluation methodology, or research that pushes out the 
frontiers of evaluation, or at least research that involves 
considerable investigatory difficulty or originality. Cf. per- 



RESEARCH INTEGRATION, RESEARCH SYNTHE- 
SIS See Meta-analysis. 

RESEARCH EVALUATION Evaluating the quality 
and/or value and/or amount of research (proposed or per- 
formed) is crucial for e.g. funding decisions and university 
personnel evaluation. It involves the worth/merit distinc- 
tion — "worth" here refers to the social or intellectual pay- 
offs from the research, "merit" to its intrinsic (professional) 
quality. While some judgment is always involved, that is no 
excuse for allowing the usually wholly judgmental process; 
one can quantify and in other ways objectify the merit and 
worth of almost all research performances to the degree re- 
quisite for personnel evaluation. 



RESPONSIVE EVALUATION Bob Stake's current ap- 
proach, which contrasts with what he calls "preordinate" 
evaluation, where there is a predetermined evaluation de- 



forming arts vs. creative arts. 
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sign. In responsive evaluation, one picks up whatever turns • 
up and deals with it as seems appropriate, in the light of the 
known and unfolding interests of the various audiences. 
The emphasis is on rich description, not testing. The risk is 
of course a lack of structure or of valid proof, but the trade- 
off is the avoidance of the risk of a preordinate evaluation— 
a rigid and narrow ouicome of little interest to the audi- 
ences. Cf. Evaluation-Specific Methodology, Naturalistic 
Evaluation. 

RESPONSE SET Tendency to respond in a particular 
way, regardless of the merits of the particular case. Some 
responden ts tend to rate everything very high on a scale of 
merit, others rate everything low, and yet others put every- 
thing in the middle. One can'targueoutof context thatsuch 
patterns are incorrect; thereare plenty of situations in which 
those are exactly the correct responses. When we're talking 
about response set, however, we mean the cases where 
these rigid response patterns emerge from general habits 
and not from well thought-out consistency. 

RESPONSIBILITY EVALUATION EvaluaHon that is 
oriented e identification of the responsible person(s) or the 
degree of responsibility, and hence usually the degree of 
culpability or merit. Responsibility has causality as a neces- 
sary but not a sufficient condition. Culpability similarly 
presupposes responsibility but involves further conditions 
from ethics. Social scientists like most people not trained in 
the law or casuistry are typically totally confused about such 
issues e.g. supposing that evaluations shouldn't be done (or 
published) because "they may be abused." The abuse is 
culpable; but it is failure to publish (assuming it's profes- 
sional-quality work of some prima facie intellectual or social 
value) that would be culpable (e.g. the Jensen case). A 
different kind of example involves keeping really bad teach- 
ers on in a school district because the alternative of attempt- 
ing dismissal involves effort, is unpopular with the union, 
and usually unsuccessful. The responsibility is to the pupils 
who are sacrificed at the rate of 30 per annum per bad 
teacher; and that responsibility is so serious that you (the 
superintendent or the board) have to try for removal be- 
cause (a) you may succeed, (b) the effects may be on balance 
good, (c) you may leam how to do it better next time. The 
evaluation of schools should (normally) only be done in 




terms of the Viirioblos over which thoschiH)! hiiscontrol— in 
the short mn nnd often in the lonj; run, this does m)f include 
scores on stondardized tests. (See SEP). The eViiluation of 
evalufltions should never be done in terms of results, be- 
cnuse the evnluator is not responsible for Implementiition; 
but it should be done in terms of results //implemented, Ref/ 
Primary Philosophy, Scrivon, McGmw-Hill, 1%6. 

RETURN ON INVESTMENT (ROD One of tlie me.i- 
sures of merit or worth in fiscal evaluation; usually quoted 
as a per annum percentaj;e rate. 

RISK(S), EVALUATING The classic expectancy ap- 
proach in which the products of the probability of each 
outcome by its utility are compared, thus converting the 
two dimensions of risk and utility into the one (of expectan- 
cy), has certain weaknesses. For example, it ij^nores the 
variable value of risk itself to different individuals; the };am- 
bler likes it, many others seek to minimize it. "Risk manaj^e- 
ment" is a topic that has bej;un to appear with increasing 
frequency in planning and mana^^rment training curricula. 
One reason that evaluations are nt t implemented is because 
the evaluator has failed to see that risks have different 
significance for implementers by contrast with consumers; a 
program or policy (etc.) which should be implemented, in 
terms of its probable benefit to the consumers may be one 
which carries a high risk for the implementers, because their 
reward schedule is often radically different from that of the 
consumer (usually as a result of bad planning and manage- 
ment at a higher level. Two classic examples are the classifi- 
cation of documents as Top Secret and thehiringof person- 
nel about whom there is a breath of suspicion; in each 
situation, the implen.enter gets zapped by review panels 
exercising 1(X) percent hindsight after a disaster if there is 
the least trace of a negative indicator, and in neither case is 
there, ever a reward for taking a reasonable risk — in fact, 
there's never a review panel. Consequently, the public's 
utilities are not optimized and areoften reversed. The pres- 
ent political-plus-media environment in the U.S. may be 
one in which the risk configuration for the road to the 
Presidency (or the legislature) is so different from that re- 
quired to do the job right as to guarantee the election of poor 
incumbents who were great candidates. 
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RICHT-TO-KNOW The losnl domain of impncted 
populntions' nca^ss to » nnnlion; much incaNVHod lately 
e.g. throu<>h "open file" legislation. 

RHETOKIC THE NEW The title of a booR by C. Perel- 
mnn and L. Olbrechts-Tytoca (Notre Dame, 1969), which 
attempted to develop a new logic of persuasion, reviving 
the spirit of pre-Ramist efforts. (Since Ramus (1572), the 
view of rhetoric as the art of empty and illogical persuasion 
has been dominant; the concept of "logical analysis/' as 
separate from rhetoric is Ramist.) This area is of the greatest 
importance to evaluation methodology as Emest House has 
stressed (e.g. in Evaluating with Validity, Sage, 1980), be- 
cause of the extent to which evaluations have— whether 
intentionally or not— the function of persuasion and not 
just reporting. The New Rhetoric emerged from the context 
of studying legal reasoning where the same situation ob- 
tains and was poorly recognized. The same push for reap- 
praisal and new models has occurred in logic (See Informal 
Logic, eds. Blair and Johnson, Edgepress, 1980), and in the 
social sciences with the move towards naturalistic method- 
ology. It is all part of the backlash against neo-positivist 
philosophy of science and the worship of the Newtonian 
model of science. Evaluation's fate clearly lies with the new 
movements. 

RITUAL(ISTIC) EVALUATION One ofthe reasons for 
doing evaluation that has nothing to do with the content of 
the evaluation (and hence is unlike formative and sum- 
malive— or rationalization— evaluation) is the ritual func- 
tion i.e. the doing of an evaluation because it is required, 
although nobody has the faintest intention of either doing it 
well or taking any account of what it says. Evaluators are 
quite often called in to situations like this, although they 
may not even be recognized as cases of ritual evaluation by 
the client. (Evaluation in the bilingual education area is 
currently mostly ritualistic.) It is an important part of the 
preliminary discussions in serious evaluation to get clear 
exactly what kind of implementation is planned, under 
various hypotheses about what the content of the'evalua- 
tion report might be; unless, of course, you have time to 
spare, need the money, and are not misleading any remote 
audiences. The third condition essentially never applies. 
See also Motivational Evaluation. 
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ROBUSTNESS (Stat,) SuitiHtlcal tests «ind tcchnli|uoN 
depend to varying degrees tjn Assumptions esfwially alxjut 
the popuLition of origin, The les^ they depend on such 
assumptions, the more robust tliey aa», The t-test assumes 
normnllty, non-parametric ("distribution-free") statistics 
are often considerably more robust, One might translate 
"robust" as "stable under variation of conditions/' The 
concept la also applicable to and most Important in the 
evaluation of experimental designs and meta-evaluation. 
Designs should be set up to give i/i'/m/ff answers to at least 
some of the most iw/w^fl^/f questions no matter how the data 
turns out, a matter quite different from their cost-effective- 
ness, power, olv^gance (the latter is a kind of limit case of 
efficiency or poweh)..5v^ations should be set up so as to 
"go for the jugular" i.e. mjl^Tn adequately reliable answer to 
the key evaluative quc^ion(s) first, adding the trimmings 
later //nothing goes wrong with Part One.This affects bud- 
get, staff and time-line planning. And it has a cost as does 
robustness in statistics; for example, robust approaches will 
not be maximally elegant if every thing goes right. But meta- 
evaluation will normally show that a minimax approach is 
called for, which means robust evaluation. 

ROLE (of evaluator) The evaluator plays more roles 
than Olivier, or should. Major ones include therapist/con- 
fessor, educator, arbitrator, co-author, "the enemy," trou- 
ble-shooter, jury, judge, attorney. 

RORSCHACH EFFECT An extremely complex evalu- 
ation, if not carefully and rationally synthesized into an 
executive summary report, provides a confusing mass of 
positive and negative comments, and the unskilled and/or 
strongly biased client can easily project onto ("see in," 
rationalize from) such a backdrop whatever perception s/he 
originally had. 

RUBRIC Scoring or grading or (conceivably) ranking 
key for a test. 



SALIENCE SCORING The practice of requesting res- 
pondents to use only those scales which, they felt, most 
significantly influenced them, it focuses attention on the 
most important features of Whatever is being rated, and it 




grcAtly reduces procesHin^f time. 
SCALES See Mc«surement. 

SCOPE OF WORK This is the pnrt of an RFP or a pro- 
posal which describes exactly what is to be done, at the level 
of description which refers to the activities as they might be 
seen by a visitor without special methodological skills or 
insight rather than to their goals, achievements, processor 
purpose. In point of fact, scope of work statements tend to 
drift off into descriptions that are somewhat less than obser- 
vation*: !ly testable. The scope of worH statement is an Im- 
porKuit parlof making accountability possiblcon a contract, 
and I5J ^an Important part of the specifications in an 

RFP or a proposal. 

SCORING Assigning nun-.bers to an evaluand, (usu- 
ally performance) usually from an interval scale i.e. one in 
whiiM the points all have equal value. Sometimes numbers 
are used as grades without commitment to point constancy, 
but this is misleading— letters should be used instead, and 
the attempt to convert them to numbers e.g. to calculate 
CPAs should be protested unless point constancy holds at 
least to on approximation that will not yield errors (L£.) 
Usually tests should be impressionastically graded as well 
as scored, both to get the cutting scores and to provide 
insurance against deviations from point constancy. Scoring 
not only requires point constancy but aiso ser«ius consid- 
eration of the definition of a zero score: no answer? hope- 
lessly bad answer? both? ("bbth" is a hopelessly bad 
answer.) 

SECONDARY ANALYSIS Reassessment of an experi- 
ment or investigation, either by reanalysis of the data or 
reconsideration of the interpretation. Gathering new data 
would normally coiTStitute replication; but there are inter- 
mediate cases. Sometimes used to refer to reviews of large 
numbers of studies; See Meta-analysis, Secondaiy Eval- 
uaHon. 

SECONDARY EVALUATION (Cook) Reanalysis of 
original — or original pJus new — data in order to produce a 
new evaluation of a particular project (etc.). Russell Sage 
Foundation commissioned a series of books in which fam- 
ous evaluations were treated in this way, beginning with 




dIffcriuU »uh1 nu)ri» iuvumu* nsponso to lfu» w\\ (or •wu' 
hilor) i|Ui*Hlion. 

SES Sodo-Ecunoiuii* Sl*Uiis. 

SENSORY EVALUATION VViiu-t.^stin^ sy\wu ilono 
si'ientilically, the heltor roHt*uir*uit reviews, thf C'onsinuors 
Union report on bolllod \v*Uor, reniinil us ot tlu* iiuporl.inl 
difference between UinmiHsin^ Muiietf^ing ,i "mert* nuiller 
of l»isle" »ind doing sensorv ev.UutUion which iUh»s not 
i7m;/mi/r dependence on perlorm*uice Inil Improves its reli.i- 
hilily iind improves the cv»ilu*Uive inference e,>;. bv elimin- 
tUing distr*iclors (such os Libels), usin>; nuilliple indepen- 
dent rnlers nnd sliind»irdi/ed selsof crileri*i. 

SHARED BIAS The principal problem with usin>; 
multiple expert opinion lor Vtilidation of eViiliMtu)ns is tluU 
the tigreement (if any) ni*iy be due to common err^Jr; obvi- 
ous and serious examples occur in peer revii»\v ol research 
proposals, where the panelists tend to reflect current lads in 
the field to the detriment ol innovatt)rs, and in accredita- 
tion, The best antidote is olten the use of intellectuallv and 
not just institutionally external jud>;es radical critics of 
the field. "The inference from reliability to valiiiity must 
bridge the chasm of shared bias." 

SIDE EFFECTS Side effects are the unintended ^;ood 
and bad effects of the program or product btMn>; evaluated. 
Sometimes the term refers to effects that were intended but 
are not part of the >;oals of (he program e.>;. employment of 
staff. In either case, they may or may not have been ex- 
pected, predicted or anticipated (a minor point). In the Key 
Evaluation Checklist a distincti'jn is made between side 
effects and standard effects on impacted non-target popula- 
tions, i.e. skiv'fH^wtalum, but both are often called side 
effects. 

SIGNIFICANT, SIGNIFICANCE The overall, synthe- 
sized conclusion of an evaluation; may relate to social or 
professional or intellectual significance. Statistical si>;nifi-. 
cance, when relcvaut at all, is one of a dozen necessary 
conditions for real significance. The significance of an in- 
tervention may be considerable even if it had no effects in 
the intended directions which might be cognitive or health 
gains; it may have employed many people, raised general 
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Tom GH)k'H HiH:ond4iry evdUiAtion of Sc^m*? Sirwl Hh- 
lately Important Ih*oui?*c (a) it kIvoh poti»nii<il clientfisomo 
biiHlH for cstim*itinK the rvli<ibility of evaliwtor?^ (in thi* cahv 
jUHt cited, the entlm^te would be frtirly low); (b) it f^iws 
evfllurtturH the chance to identify .md loam from their mif*- 
taken. Evaluationn have all tcx) often been fugitive docu- 
ments and hence have not a»a»ived the bi»nefit of later 
diHCUHsion in "the literature'" as would a a»!4earch report 
published in a journal; a weakness in the field. (Similor 
problem applies to classified material), Cf. Mct«evalu«tlon. 

SECRET CONTRACT BIAS In proposal and personnel 
wview, raters often too lenient because they know that 
:he roles will be a»versed on another occasion and they 
think or intuit that if everyone sees that, and acts arcord- 
inply, "we'll all come out smelling like roses." Typical un- 
professional conduct typical of the professions. A B(H)d 
counterbalance is to rate everyone on the long-term validity 
of their ra^'ngs. 

. SEMMNTERQUARTILE RANGE (Stat.) Half the in- 
lerval between the score that marks the lop score of the 
lowest or first quartil'j (i e. the lowest quarter of the group 
being studied, after they have been ranked according to the 
variable of interest, e.g. lest scores), and the score that 
marks the top of the third quarlile. This is a useful measure 
of the range of a variable in a population, especially when it 
is not a normal distribution (where the "standard devia- 
tion" would be used). It amounts to averaging the intervals 
between the median and the individuals who are halfway 
out to the ends of the distribution, one in each direction. 
Thus it is not affected by oddities occurring at the extreme 
ends of the distribution. 

SEP (School Evaluation Profile) An instrument for 
evaluating the performance of schix)ls (and hence districts, 
principals etc.), which looks only at variables the schwl 
(population) controls. Available (in field test form onlv) 
from Edgepress. See Responsibility Evaluation. 

SEQUENCING EFFECT The influence of the order of 
items (tests etc.) upon responses; it jeopardizes the test's 
validity when items arc removed e.g. for racial bias, since 
the item might have preconditioned the respondent (in .1 
way that has nothing to do with its bias) so as to give a 
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of iHWiil Migruiicrtnt clfWtH nuu* ^iIm^ Ih^ dm« to iiihition of 
KiHKl vffiXiH in ,1 fHH>l ot (HH)r proKMitiH pnuUiiin^ lu) iM- 
kxtH\ one amnul Infer from »in ovTrall-niill to inilivkUiiil. 
nulls, For ihis rc<^..on, ''lumping designs" mv nuich less 
dcHirablo th^n "splitting designH" in which separate stiulies 
are made of many sites or sub-laM|mentH (see KepUc4tion« 
Meld-dnAlyiis.) Omega-stati^ticM and GU^* **Htandardi/ed 
effect size" are attempts to pnnluce measures that m\w 
nearly reflect true significance than d(H«s the p level o\ the 
absolute size of the results, 

SIMULATIONS Re-rreations i>f typical job situatiims 
to provide a realislic test of aptitudes or alillities. See Clini- 
cal Performance Testing. 

SMILES TEST (of a program) People like it, 

SOCIAL INDICATOR Sei Indicator 

SOCIAL SCIENCE MODEL (of evaluation) The 
(naive) view that evaluation is an application of standar^J 
social science methodology. See Evaluation. 

SOFT (approach to evaluation). Uses implementation 
data or the Smiles Test. See Hard. 

SOLE SOURCE "Sole-sourcing" a amtract is an alter- 
native to "putting it out to bid," via publishing an RFP. Sole 
sourcing is open to the abuse of the contract officer from the 
agency letting contracts to his or her buddies without regard 
to whether the price is excessive or the quality unsatis- 
factory; on the other hand, it ir, vciy much faster, it costs less 
if you take account of the time for preparing RFP's and 
proposals in cases whero a very large number of these 
would bp written for a very complex RFP, and it is some- 
times mandatory when it is provable that the skills and/or 
resources required are available from only one contractor 
within the necessary time-frame. Simple wntrols can pre- 
vent the kind of abuse mentioned, 

SPEEDED (tests) Also called power tests, those tests 
with a time limit (the time taken by each individual is usually 
ftot recorded, though it is in timed tests). These are often 
better instruments for evaluation or prediction than the 
same test would be with no time limit — usually because the 
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criterion behavior involvc^n doing jHW^Ihlng und^r timi? 
prcfwun?, but wmuUimen, In IQ itMitu, \m ^ mattt^r 
emplricfll fact. A lest Iji w)metlmeji deflneil <im fipcvdnl if 
ohiy 75 FH?rct?nt of the tei»ttH?fi finish in llm^. 

SPONSOR (ofev<ilu«tion) WhwverorwIutmTfundH 
or Arrflngei* It: rvfera^l tu<is "in»ligrttur" in khC, 

STAKEHOLDER An intvresUnl fwrty in an eviihuitiun 
i\g. a politician whotiupportcd thv original pmgram, 

STANDARD(S) The perfonnance asjiiKiated will^ a 
particular rating or *'gradc*' on a given crlk^rion or dimen- 
sion of achievements; e.g, 80 percent siuca»»s may be the 
standard for passing the written portion (dimension) of the 
driver's license test. A cutting score defines a standard, but 
standards can be given in non-quantitative grading con- 
texts, e.g. by providing exemplars, as in holistic grading of 
composition samples. 

STANDARD DEVIATION (Stat,) A technical men- 
sure of dispersion; in a normal distribution, about two 
thirds of the population lies within one standard deviation 
of the mean, median, or mode (which are the same in this 
cist . ) The S.D. is simply the mean of the sum of the st^uaa^s 
of the deviations i.e. distana's from the mean, 

STANDARD ERROR OF MEASUREMENT (Stat.) 
There are several alternative definitions of this lerm, all of 
which attempt to give a precise meaning to the notion of the 
intrinsic inaccuracy of an instrument, typically a test. 

STANDARD SCORE Originally, scores defined as de- 
viations from the mean, divided by the standard deviation. 
(Effect Size is an example.) Moa* casually, various linear 
transfornjations of the above (Z-scores) aimed to avoid 
negative scores. 

STANDARDIZED TEST Standardized tests are ones 
with standardized instructions for administration, use, 
scoringand interpretation, standard printed forms and con- 
tent, and often with standardized statistical properties, that 
have been validated on a large sample of a defined popula- 
tion. They are usuall}^ norm-referenced, at the moment, but 
the terms are not synonymous since a criterion-referenced 
test can also be standardized. Having the norms (etc.) on a 
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ti»iil Khm twAfi\ mfMim\\m\ in mt^ fv^\H\% but it 
m>t mt^^n ^ norm rvfwnml frM in ihi* u*ihnUf<l 

il m^y dtUi)) K» criu^rioii-rvfvrvnivtl, which iniplii^i* 
dlffiTvnt technicrtl (^ppriwi h Ui ih vunMruvhun *uul nui )u)«l 

STANINES (or HMninr nctimi), If vou ♦ui* pvrvfrHv 
onouHh ludividi*ddiMribMlion inUinini^iHiiMlf^imin^UMd 
i^f <^ cfedfe), ^hvy nrr frtlfcd *t«inint'!* «irHl \hv cutting 

i\rv numb^rtHl fmm Ihv IxMlum up, Siv Mso Pwtfnillcii. 

STATrSXrCAL SrCNrprCANCE (SiaI.) Wht^n ilu* dih 
fcrenco bt'lvvwn two a«sulls In dciomiiniHi U) Iv 'SMhsli- 
Ctilly signiflc4inl/Mh^H«v»ilu<Uor aincKulo lh*U Iho dirfo^^ 
ona* 1^ prohiiblv nul due lo ch*mav The level of ^l^nlfi- 
cance" delermlncH \hv decree of cerlrtlnfy or confidence 
vvllh which we c^in rule out chance (i.e. nile oul Ihe '•null 
hypiMhosis"). Unforlun*UeK\ if very LirKcvimplcH ♦ire used 
even liny differences Ivcome 'iMhsHc^illy sl^nlfic»un fhough 
they m4iy hiive noeduc.Uion.il value M all. Ome^a sMhHfici^ 
provide •! partial corrtvliun for thin, Cf. InlcrocuUr Dtf- 
fertnct. 

STEM The text of a multiple-choice test item that pre- 
cedes the lir.tin^ of the f>ossible responses. 

STRATIFICATION A sample is %i\d to be stratified if it 
has been deliberately chosen so as to include an appropriate 
number of entities from each of several population sub- 
f;n)ups. For example, one usually stratifies the sample of 
students in K-12 educational evaluations with regard to 
};ender, aiming at 50 percent males and 50 percent females, 
If one selects a random sample of females to make up half of 
the experimental and half of the control gn>up and a ran- 
dom sample of males for the other half, then one has a 
"stratified random sample." If you stratify on t(H) many 
variables you may not be able to make a random choice of 
subjects in a particular stratum— there may be no or only 
one eligible candidate. If one stratifies on very few or no 
variables, one has to use larger random samples to com- 
pensate. Stratification is only justified with regard to vari- 
ables that probably interact with the treatment variable, and 
it only increases efficiency, not validity, unless you do it in 
addition to using large numbers i.e. abandon the efficiency 
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: / g^*f^ it makes possible. Indeed it mns some risk of 

validity because you may not cover a key variable (through 
ignorance) and your reduced saniple size may not take care 

• STRENGTHS ASSESSMENT Looking at resources 
available, including time: it defines the range of the possible 
r and hence is important in both needs assessment and the 
identification of critical competitors, as well as in making 
remediation suggestions. 

STYLE RESEARCH Investigations of two kinds; either 
descriptive investigations of the actual stylistic charatteris- 
rics of people in e.g. certain professions such as teaching or 
nianaging; or investigatiorts of the correlations between cer- 
tain style characteristics and successful outcomes. The sec- 
ond kiid of investigation is of great importance to evalua- 
tion, since discovenes of substantial correlations would al- 
low certain types of evaluation to be performed on a process 
basis, which currently can only be done legitimately by 
looking at outcomes. (However, personnel evaluation 
could not be done in that way, even if the correlations were 
discovered.) The former kind, of investigation— a typical 
example is studying the frequency with which teachers 

utter questions by comparison with declarative sentences or 
commands— is pure research, and extremely hard to justify 
aS of either intellectual or sodal interest unless the second 
kind of connection can be made. In general, style research 
has come up with disapprointingly few winners. (Actual 
Learning Time is probably the most important and possibly 
the ohly exception.) No doubt the interactions between the 

personality; the style, the age and type of recipient and the 
subject matter prevent any simple results; but the poor 
results of research on interactions suggests that the interac- 
tions are so strong as to obliterate even very limited recom- 
mendations. We liiust instead fall back to treating positive 
results as possible remedies, not probability indicators of merit. 

SUMMATIVE EVALUATION Summative evaluation 
of a program (etc.) is conducted after completion and for the 
beriefit of some external audience or decision-maker (e.g.^ 
funding agency, or future possible users,) though it may be 
dorte by either internal or external evaluators or a mixture. 
For reasons of credibility, it is much more likely to involve 




external evaluators than is a formative evaluation. Should 
not be confused with outcome evaluation, whichJs simply 
an evaluation focused on outcomes rather than on process — 
it could be either formative or summative. (This confusion 
occurs in the introduction to theEkS Evaluation Standards, 
1980 Field Edition). Should not be confused with holistic 
evaluation — it may be holistic or analytic. 

SUPERCOGNITIVE The domain of perfomiance on 
cognitive (or information/communication) skills that is a 
quantum jump beyond normal levels, e.g. speed reading, 
lightning calculating, memory mastery, speedspeak or 
fastalk, tri-linguality, shorthand. Cf. Hypercognitive 

SURVEY METHODS (in evaluation) See Evaluation- 
Specific Methodology. 

SYMETTRY of evaluative indicators. It is a common 
error to suppose (or unwittingly to arrange) that the con- 
verse or K^bsence of an indicator of merit is an indicator of 
demerit. This is illustrated by the assumption that items in 
evaluative questionnaires can be rewritten positively or 
negatively to suit the configural requirement of foiling 
stereotyped responses. But "Frequently lies" is a strong 
indicator of demerit, while "Does not frequently lie" is not 
even a weak indicator of (salient) merit. (Salient merit i.e. 
commendable behavior is what one rewards, not "being 
better than the worst one could possibly be.") The preced- 
ing is an epistemological point about symmetry (related to 
the virtue/supererogation distinction in -ethics). There are 
also methodological asymmetries; for example, an item re- 
questing a report on absences e.g. "Was sometimes absent 
without leave" can be answered affirmatively by respon- 
dents who were often not there themselves but who ob- 
served one or more such absences by the evaluee; but "Was 
rarely absent without leave" will be checked "Don't know" 
by the same respondents since it calls for knowledge they 
do not possess. 

SYNTHESIS (of studies) The integration of multiple 
research studies into an overall picture is a field which has 
recently received considerable attention. These "reviews of 
the literature" are not only pvaluations in themselves, 
with — it turns out — some quite complex methodology and 
viable alternatives involved on the way to a bottom line; but 
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they are also a key element in the evaluator's repertoire 
since they provide the basis for identifying e.g. critical com- 
petitors and possible side-effects. Se^ Meta-analysis. 

SYNTHESIS (in evaluation) The process of combining 
a set of ratings on several dimensions into an overall evalua- 
tion. Usually necessary and defensible; sometimes , inap-. 
propriate because it requires a decision on relative weight- 
ing which sometimes Is impossible. Those occasions require 
giving just the ratings on the separate dimensions. It is 
desirable t6 require an explicit statement and justification of 
the synthesis procedure since this will often expose: (a) 
arbitrary assumptions, (b) inconsistent applications. In the 
evaluation of faculty, for example, the de facto weighting of 
research vs. teaching is often nearer to 5:1 in institutions 
whose rhetoric claims parity; but it may vary widely be- 
tween departments or between successive chairs in the 
same department. The evaluation of student course work 
by the l^ter grade is often cited as an example of indefensi- 
ble synthesis; in fact it is a perfectly defensible summative 
evaluation, though it is unjustifiable for formative feedback 
to the student. "Synthesis by salience summaiy" illustrates 
another trap; a teacher is rated on 35 scales by students and 
the printout only shows cases of statistically significant 
departures of the ratings from the norms. This seems plaus- 
ible enough; but since the dimensions have not been inde- 
pendently validated, (and are not independent) it not only 
involves focusing on style characteristics which are being 
appraised on a priori grounds, but it also involves all the 
confusions of ranking instead of grading. The importance 
of correct synthesis is illustrated by a psychiatrist on the 
staff at the University of N^innesota who became legendary 
for requesting a grant so that a graduate student could "pull 
his research results together"; his "research results" being a 
complete set of taped recordings of five years of therapy. 
Evaluators that are tempted to "turn the facts over to the 
decision-makers, and let them make the value-judgments" 
,should remember that evaluations are interpretations that 
require all the professional skills in the repertoire; a scien- 
tist's role does not end with observation and measurement. 
Weighted-sum synthesis is linear synthesis and usually 
works well. Rarely, as in the evaluation of backgammon 
board positions or in. evaluating patients on the MMPI, we 




need non-linear syiithesis rules. Synthesis is perhaps the 
key cognitive skiU^ij evaluation; it covers evaluating in- 
voked by the phrase "balanced judgment" as well as the 
apples and oranges difficulties. Its cousins appear in the 
core of all intellectual activity; in science, not only in theoriz- 
ing and identifying the presence of a theoretical construct 
from the data but in research synthesis. In evaluation, the 
wish to avoid it manifests itself in laissez-faire evaluation's 
extreme forms of the naturalistic approach. Balking at the 
final synthesis is often (not always) balking at the value 
judgment itself and close to valuephobia. 

SYSTEMS ANALYSIS The term is generally used in- 
terchangeably with "systems approach" and "systems 
theory." This approach places the product or program be- 
ing evaluated into the context of some total system. Systems 
analysis includes an investigation of how the components 
of the program/product being evaluated interact and how 
the environment (system) in which the program/product 
exists affect it. The "total system" is not clearly defined, 
varying frc m a particular institu tion to the uniyerse at large, 
henc? the ^pproach tends to be morean orien'tation than an^ 
exact fomiula and the results of its use range from the 
abysmally trivial to deep insights. (Ref. C.W. Churchman, 
The Design of Inquiring Systems), 



TA Technology Assessment. An evaluation, particu- 
larly with respect to probable impact, of usually new) tech- 
nologies. Discussed in more detail under Technology 
below. 

TARGET POPULATION The intended recipients or 
consumers. Cf. Impacted Population. 

TAXONOMIES Classifications, most notably Bloom's 
taxonomy of educational objectives; a huge literature has 
grown up around these taxonomies, which are rather sim- 
plistic in their assumptions and excessively complex in their 
ramifications. 

TEACHING TO THE TEST The pracHce of teaching 
just or mostly those skills or facts that will be tested, based 
on illicit prior knowledge of or inference as to the test 
content. If the test is fully comprehensive, e.g. testing 
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knowledge of the "times tables" by calling for all of them, 
this is simply task-orientation and no crime. But most tests 
only sample a domain of behavior and generalize from 
performance on that sample as to overall performance in the 
domain/ and that generalization will be erroneous when 
teaching to the test has occurred. A serious weakness of 
teacher-constructed tests is that they create the same situa- 
tion ex post facto: see Testing to the Teaching. 

TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT A burgeoning form of 
evaluation which aims to assess the total impact of (typi- 
caUy) a new technology. A cross between futurism and 
systems analysis and consequently done at every level from 
ludicrously superficial to brilliant. OTA usually scores well 
above the middle of the possible range. The process remains 
in need of systematization; predicting that cassette record- 
ers would displace books was clearly fallacious at the time, 
while predicting that hand-held optical-scanning voice-in- 
put/output printing micro-computers will virtually elimi- 
nate the necessity for instruction in bAsic skills by 1990 
seems now (1980) to be so certain that the vast restructuring 
of the educational system which it entails should have long 
begun. One good feature of TA futurism might seem to be 
that in the long rurt we'll know who was right; but so much 
of it relates to potential that refutation is hard. 

TERROR The effect frequently induced by goal-free 
evaluation (sometimes by the thought of it) in the whole cast 
of actors— evaluators, managers, evaluees. The "terror 
test" is the use of this awful threat to determine whether the 
cast is competent. 

TESTS (& TEST ANXIETY). Tests are poor instru- 
ments when the subjects are more anxious than they would 
be in the criterion situation or when they test a domain 
poorly matched to the test's alleged domain; but they are 
better than most observers including the classroom teacher 
in many, many cases. 

TESTING TO THE TEACHING Designing tests to 
measure just what is actually taught instead of testing learn- 
ing in the domain about which conclusions will be or need 
to be drawn. Tests of a reading program that only use words 
actually covered in class will give a false picture of reading 
skills. As with "teaching to the test," this situation will not 
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be improper in the extreme case where the teaching covers 
the whole domain. 

TEST WISE Said of a subject who has acquired sub- 
stantial skills in test-taking e.g. learning to say False on all 
items which say "always" or "never/' or (to give a sophisti- 
cated example) learning not to check answers on items one 
hasn't time to read carefully, if a "correction forguessing" is 
being used, but to do so if it is not 

THEORIES A luxury for the evaluator, since ^ey are 
not even essential for explanations, and explanations are 
not essential for (99 percent of all) evaluations. It is a gross 
though frequent blunder to suppose that "one needs a 
theory of learning in order to evaluate teaching". One does 
not need to know anything at all about electronics in order 
to evaluate electronic typewriters, even formatively, and 
having such knowledge often adversely affects a summative 
evaluation. See Conceptual Scheme. 

THERAPEUTIC ROLE (OR MODEL) OF THE EVAL- ^ 
UATOR The very nature of the evaluation situation 
creates pressures that sometimes mold it into a therapist- 
patient or group therapy interaction; this is particularly but 
not only true with regard to external evaluation. First, there 
is — in such a case — the client's feeling of having exhausted 
his/her own resources, needing help badly, perhaps des- 
perately. Second, there is the aura of expertise and esoterica 
which (sometimes) surrounds the external expert. Third, 
there are the technical diagnoses and magical rites pre- 
scribed by. the good doctor. Since it's doubtful that there is 
in general much more to psychotherapy than this, an amal- 
gam which is enough to generate at least the placebo effect, - 
the analogy is clear— and should be disturbing. The main 
problem with placebo and Hawthorne effects is their trans- 
itory nature and the evaluator who fades back into the hills 
after an ecstatic client's testimonial dinner may have to 
sneak back fpr a look around a year later if s/he wants to get 
a good idea of whether the recommendations were (a) solu- 
tions to the problems, (b) adopted, (c) supported. Hence 
follow-up studies, sadly lacking in psychotherapy research 
(or innovation evaluation) and often devastating when 
done, are just as important in meta-evaluation. 

TIME DISCOUNTING A term from fiscal evaluation 
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which refers to the systematic process of discounting future 
benefits, e.g. income, for the fact that they ar^ in the future 
and hence (regardless of the risk, an essenHally indepen- 
dent source of value.reduction for merely probable future 
benefits) lose the earnings that those monies would yield if 
in hand now, in the interval before they will in fact material- 
ize. Time discounting can be done with reference to any 
past or future moment as base point, but is usually done by 
calculating everything in terms of "true present value." 

TIME MANAGEMENT An aspect of management 
consultingwith which the "general practitioner" evaluator 
should be familiar; it ranges from the trivial to the highly 
valuable. Psychologists from William James to B.F. Skinner 
are amongst those who have made valuable contributions to 
it and it can yield very substantial output gains at very small 
Cost both for the evaluator and for clients or evaluees. It was 
James who suggested listing tasks to be done in decreasing 
order of enjoyability and beginning at the bottom, perhaps 
since that gives you the largest reducHbn of guilt and the 
biggest gain in charm for the remaining list. (Ref. McCay, 
James The Manageihent of Time, Prentice Ha\\,) 

TIME SERIES (See Interrupted Time Series Analysis) 

TRAINING OF EVALUATORS Evaluators, like philos- 
ophers, and unlike virtually every other kind of profes- 
sional, should be regarded as having a geneni obligation to 
know as much as possible about as much as possible. While 
it is feasible and indeed quite common for evaluators to 
specialize either in particular methodologies or in particular 
subject matter areas, the costs of doing this are usually 
rather obvious in their work. It is probably a consequence of 
the relative youth, of evaluation as a discipline that the 
search for illuminating analogies from other disciplines is 
still so productive; but the other reason for versatility will 
always be with us, namely that it enables one to do better as 
an evaluator in as wide a range of subject matter areas as 
possible. Columbia University used to have a requirement 
that students could not be accepted for the doctorate in 
philosophy unless they had a Master's degree in another 
subject, and an analogous requirement might be quite de- 
sirable in evaluation. However, it is commonly asserted that 
the preliminary degree should be in staHsHcs, tests, and 



measurement. The problem with that requirernent is that it 
leads to a strong methodological bias in the eventual prac- 
tice of the professional. While skill in the quantitative meth- 
odologies is highly desirable, it does not have to be a prelimh 
nary to evaluation training; the reverse sequence may be 
preferable. A simple formula for becoming a good evaluator 
is to learn how to do everything that is required by the Key 
Evaluation Checklist. The formula is simple, the task is not; 
but it may be better to specify the core of evaluation training 
in this way rather than by listing competencies in terms of 
their supposed prerequisite status with respect to evalua- 
tion. People get to be good evaluators by a lai^e number of 
routes, and the field would probably benefit by increasing 
this number rather than standardizing the routes. See 
Evaluation Skills. 

TRAIT-TREATMENT INTERACTION A less widely- 
used term for aptitude-treatment interaction, though it is actu- 
ally a more accurate term. 

TRACERS Artifically added features of a treatment de- 
signed to make the identification of its effects easier. See 
Modus Operandi Method. 

TRANSACTIONAL EVALUATION (Rippey) . Focuses 
on the process of improvement, e.g. by encouraging anon- 
ymous feedback for those that a change would affect, and 
then a group process to resolve differences. Though a po- 
tentially useful implementation methodology in some cases, 
transactional evaluation does not help much with e.g. pro- 
duct evaluation or (in general) with the consumer effects of 
a program, being mainly staff-oriented. 

TRANSCOGNITIVE SeeHypercognitive. 

TREATMENT A term generalized from medical re- 
search to cover whatever it is that we're investigating; in 
particular whatever is being applied or supplied to, or done 
by, the experimental group that is intended to distinguish 
them from the comparison group(s). Using a particular 
brand of toothpaste or toothbrush or reading an advertise- 
ment or textbook or going to school are all^ examples of 
treatments. "Evaluand" covers these, but also products, 
plans, and people etc. 

TRIANGULATION Originally the procedure used by 



siureyors to locate ("fix") a point on a grid. In evaluaHon, o* 
scientific research in general, it refers to the attempt to get a 
fix on a phenomenon by approaching it from r ore than one 
independently based route. For example, u you want to 
ascertain the extent of sex stereot)^ing in a company, you 
will .interview at several levels, you will examine training 
manuals and interoffice memos, you will observe personnel 
interviews and files, you will analyze job/sex/qualification 
matches, job descriptions, advertising, placement and so 
on. In short, you avoid commitment to the validity of any 
one source by the process of triangulation. 

TRUE CONSUMER Someone who, directly or indir- 
ectly, receives the services etc. provided by the evaluand. 
Does not include the service providers though they are also 
part of the impacted population. Is usually a very different 
group from the target population (intended consumers.) 

TRUE EXPERINfENT A "true experiment" or "true ex- 
perimental design" is one in which the subjects are matched 
in pairs or by groups as closely as possible and then one 
from each pair or one group is randomly assigned to (be) the 
control and the other to the experimental group. The looser- 
and-larger numbers version skips the matching step and 
just assigns subjects randomly to each group. (Cf. ex post 
facto design and quasi-experimental design. 

TWO-TIER SYSTEM (also called Multi-Tier System, 
and Hierarchical System) A system of evaluation, some- 
times used in proposal evaluation, (but also with consider- 
able potential in personnel evaluation) where an attempt is 
made to reduce the total social cost of the ordinary RFP 
system by requiring two rounds of competition. The first, 
which is the only oneRFP'd, involves stringent length restr- 
ictions on the proposal, which is supposed to indicate just 
the general approach and, e.g., personnel available. These 
brief sketches are then reviewed by panels that can move 
through them very fast, and a small number of promising 
ones are identified; Grants are (sometimes) made to the 
authors of this "short list" of bidders in order to cover their 
costs in developing full proposals. The relatively small 
number of full proposals is then reviewed by a (sometimes 
considerably smaller) group of reviewers or reviewing pan- 
els—the second tier of the review system; The mathematics 
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of this varies from case to case, but it's worth looking at an 
example. Suppose we simply put out the usual kind of RFP 
for improvement of college science teaching laboratories. 
We might get back 600 or 1,200 proposals, averaging per- 
haps 50 or 60 pages in length. For convenience let's say they 
average 50 pages and we get 1,000 of them. That's 50,000 
pages of proposals to be read, and 50,000 pages of proposals 
to be written. Even if reviewers can "read" 100 or 200 pages 
an hour, we're still looking at 250-500 hours of proposal 
reading, which means about 60 person-days of reading, i.e. 
a panel of 15 woridng for four days, two panels of 15 word- 
ing two days, or ten panels of 6 working for one day. The 
problem is that you can't get good reviewers for four days; 
and the small panels require more personnel to staff, and 
then have to face the serious problem of interpanel differ- 
ences. Now if we go to a two- tier system, then we can place 
an upper limit of, say, five pages on the first proposal and, 
although we may get a few more, that's a good result since it 
means that we'll get some entries who don't have the time 
or resources required to submit massive proposals. So we 
might start with 1,200 five-pagers, which is 6,000 pages, 
and we've immediately got a reduction of 88 percent in the 
amount of reading that's done, with the result that a single 
panel can reasonably manage it. Then there will be perhaps 
ten or twenty best proposals coming in at the 50 page 
length, which can be handled quite quickly, and indeed 
much more carpfuUy, by the same panel, reconvened for 
that purpose. Notice also that the reading sp>eed for the first 
tier of proposals may be higher since all the readers have to 
do is to be sure they're not missing a promising proposal, 
rather than to rcmk-order for final award. And validity 
should be higher. Notice the triple savings that are in- 
volved: the proposers can save about 90 percent of their 
costs (it may not be quite so high, because shorter proposals 
take more than a prorated-by-page amount of resources, 
but it's still substantial); the agency saves a great deal of cost 
in paying raters or panelists, and heavy staf^ vork costs; 
and the reliability of the process as well as tne quality of 
available judges goes up significantly. Hence the small sub- 
sidy for the secon d tier proposal is more than justified, both 
fiscally and in terms of encouraging entries from people that 
couldn't otherwise afford it; and better entries for those that 
can. 
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TYPE imrPE 2 ERRORS See Hypothesis Testing, 



UNANTICIPATED OUTCOMES Often used as a 
synonym for side-effects, but only loosely equivalent, 
since: outcomes may be unanticipated by inexperienced 
planners but readily predictable by experienced ones; ef- 
fects that are anticipated but not goals are (sometimes) still 
side-effects — and sometimes not (e.g. having to rent 
offices.) 

UNCERTA.INTY, EvaluaHng. See Risk, 

UNOBTRUSIVE MEASUREMENT The opposite of re- 
active measurement. One that produces no reactive effect, 
e.g. observing the relative amount of wear on the carpet in 
front of interactive displays in a science museum as a mea- 
sure of relative amounts of use.. Sometimes unethical, and 
sometimes ethically preferable to obtrusive evaluation. 
("Obtinsive'' is not necessarily "intrusive"; it may be obvi- 
ous but not disruptive.) 

UTILITY (Econ.) The value of something to someone 
or to some institution. "Interpersonal comparison of utility" 
is the stumbling-block of (welfare) economics. Sometimes 
measured in the hypothetical units of "utiles". See - 
Apportionment. 

UTILIZATION (of evaluations). This refers either to 
the effort to improve implementation of an evaluation's 
recommendations or to a metaevaluati ve focus on the extent 
to which evaluations have been utilized. Utilization/imple- 
mentation must be planned into evaluations from the first 
moment; indeed, if the client isn't in a position to utilize the 
^results appropriately, an ethical question arises as to 
whether the evaluation should be done. Standard proce- 
dures include putting representatives of the evaluees on the 
evaluation team or advisory panel; soliciting and using sug- 
gestions from the whole impacted population about design 
and findings; identifying and focusing on positive benefits 
of the evaluation if implemented; using appropriate lang- 
uage, length and formats in the report(s); establishing a 
balance of power to reduce threat; and, most importantly, a 
heavy emphasis on explaining/teaching about the particu- 
lar and general advantages of evaluation. See also Imp- 
lementation of Evaluations. 
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VAUDITY A test is valid if it really does measure what 
it purports to measure. It can be reliable (in the technical 
sense) without being valid, and it can be valid without being 
credible. But if if s valid it has to be reliable— if the ther- 
mometer is vaUd, it must say 100 degrees Centigrade when- 
ever placed in boiling water and hence must agree with 
itself, i.e. be reliable. There are various subspecies of valid- 
ity in the jargon (especially face, content, construct, and 
predictive validity,) but they represent an inflation of 
methodological differences into supposed conceptual dis- 
tinctions, except perhaps "face-valid" which possibly 
should be distinguished since it only means "look valid." 
Serious investigation of validity will identify the appro- 
priate Idnd for the (e.g.) test being studied; one should not 
^^alfcabeut "valid in this sense, but not in that," only about 
"valid in the appropriate sense." 

VALUED PERFORMANCE A value-imbued descrip- 
tive variable, imbued with value by the context. For exam- 
ple, in the context of evaluating hot rods, the standing-start 
quarter-mile time is the principal evaluative measure, the 
valued performance. On the one hand it's totally factual/ 
descripHve; on the other hand, it is contextually imbued 
with value and is treated exactly as if it logically involved the 
concept of merit. Cf. Ciypto-evaluative term. 

VALUE-FREE CONCEPTION OF SQENCE The be- 
lief that science, and in particular the social sciences, should 
not or cannot properly infer to evaluative conclusions, on 
the basis of purely scientific considerations. Mistakenly as- 
sumed to be a consequence of empiricism though in fact it 
requires the further (erroneous) premise that inference from 
facts to values is impossible; he error is precisely analogous 
to the error of- supposing that.one cannot infer to conclu- 
sions about theoretical constructs from observations. (Pop- 
per's simplistic attack on induction is thus partly responsi- 
ble for the conHnued support of the value-free doctrine.) 
Apart from the logical errors, there is the evidence of one's 
senses that science is redolent with highly responsible and 
well-jusHfied scientific evaluaHon of research designs, of 
estimates, of fit, of instruments, of explanations, of research 
quality, of theories. That the value-free position was main- 
tained at all in the face of these considerations, requires an 
explanation in terms of valuephobia. See Needs Assess- 
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mentandJLE. 
VALUE-IMBUEDTERM See Valued Performance. 

VALUEPHOBIA The resistance to evaluation that gen- 
erated the myth of value-free science, the attacks on proper- 
ly-used testing or course grading.(see Kill the Messenger), 
on program evaluations for accountability and on the evalu- 
ation of College faculty is often more than any rational expla- 
nation can cover. We use the tenm "valuephobia" to cover it 
without any implications of neurosis, just irrationality. Of 
course the natural defensive strategy (attack anything that 
is a threat) is part of it; but part of it goes deeper, into the 
unwillingness to face possibly unpleasant facts about one- 
self even if it means lai^e long-run benefits. (This phenom- 
enon—related to "denial"— is seen in people who won't go 
to a doctor because they don't want to hear about imperfec- 
tions). Valuephobia leads to many abuses e.g. pathetic 
guarantees that an evaluation will be done "only to help, 
not to critidze" (if there are no valid criticisms, there's rarely 
any justification for help of programs/performances in- 
volving professionals); to the substitution of implementa- 
tion monitoring for outcome-based program evaluations; to 
the refusal of professional associations to use professional 
standards in their own accreditation or enforcement pro- 
cedures; to excessive involvement of evaluation staff with 
the program staff ("to reduce anxiety or "to improve im- 
plementation"") which frequently produces pablum evalu- 
ations; & (via guilt) to the absurd ratio of favorable to un- 
favorable program evaluations— absurd given what we re- 
ally know about the proportion of bad programs. The clini- 
cal status of valueohobia as a U.S. cultural phenomenon is 
more obvious to a visitor from e.g. England where very 
tough criticism in the academy is not taken personally to the 
degree it is here; and it is in this country that Consumers 
Union was listed by the Attorney-General as a subversive 
organization and (independently) banned from advertising 
in newspapers. But the ubiquity of valuephobia is more 
important; Socrates was killed for his teaching and applica- 
tion of evaluative skills and dictators today seem no less 
inclined to murder their critics than the Greek "democ- 
racy." Humility may best be construed not as the avoidance 
of self-regard but as the valuing of criticism: the outcome of 
successful "treatment" (hcfpefully educational rather than 
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therapeutic) for valuephobia; this should be combined with 
some capacity to distinguish good from bad criticism. See 
Educational Role. 

VALUES (in evaluation; & measurement oO The values 
that make evaluations more than mere descriptions can 
come from a variety of different sources. They may be 
picked up from a relevant and well-tried set of e.g. profes- 
sional standards. They may come from a needs assessment 
which might show that children become very ill without a 
particular dietary component (i.e. need it). Or they may 
come from a logical and pragmatic analysis of the function 
of something (processing speed in a computer is a virtue, 
ceteris paribus,) They may even come from a study of wants 
and of the absence of ethical impediments to their fulfilment 
(e.g. in building a better roller-coaster.) In each of these 
cases, the foundations are factual and the reasoning is 
logical— nothing comes in that a scientist should be 
ashamed of. But something hovers in the background that 
scientists are embarrassingly incompetent to handle, 
namely ethics. Without (io/n^ ethics, however, most evalua- 
tions can be validated by just checking for salient ethical 
considerations that might override the non-ethical reason- 
ing. The values/preferences that sometimes come into the 
evaluation as the ultimate data range in visibility for obvious 
(political ballots) to very inaccessible (attitudes towards job- 
security, women supervisors, censorship of pornography.) 
Most instruments for identifying the more subtle ones are of 
extremely dubious validity; they are best inferred from be- 
havior; although that inference is also difficult, it begins 
with the kind of event we are (usually) hoping to influence. 
Some simulations are so good that they probably elicit true 
values, especially if not very important ones are involved; 
usually behavior in real situations should be used. 

VARIABILITY The extent to which a population is 
spread out over its range, as opposed to concentrated near 
one or a few places (or modes) — the feature that produces 
dispersion. 



WHOLISTIC Alternative spelling of Holistic. 

WHY DENY A confer^ce with the staff of a funding 




agenqr which unsuccessful bidders on an RFP may request 
and at which they are informed about the reasons why they 
lost out. One of the consequences of the iwent move to- 
wards openness. Unfortunately the failure to use salience 
scoring and other systematic procedures means that re- 
viewer 3nd staff feedback is very difficult to interpret in a 
useful way. 

WIRED A contract or an RFP is said to be "wired" if 
either through its design and requirements or through an 
informal agreement between agency staff and a particular' 
contractor, it is arranged so that it will go to that contractoi 
Certc-iinly illegal, and nearly always immoral. The mere fact 
that the RFP— with intrinsic good reasons— pre-deter- 
mines the contractor e.g. because the problem can in fact 
only be handled by an outfit with two Cray computers, does 
not constitute wiring. 

WORTH System value by contrast with intrinsic value 
i.e. merit; e.g. market value is a function of the market, not 
of the evaluand's own virtues. The worth of a professor is a 
function of the enrollment in her or his classes, grant- 
getting, relation to che college's mission, role-modeling 
function for prospective/actual women or minority stu- 
dents, as xoell as his/her professional merit. The latter is a 
necessary but not sufficient condition for the former. 

ZERO-BASED BUDGETING (ZBB) A system of bud- 
geting in which all expenditures have to be justified rather 
than additional expenditures (i.e. variafions from "level- 
funding".) 
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ACRONYMS 
& 

ABBREVIATIONS 



AA Audit Agency— a division of HHS that reports di- 
rectly to the Secretary and does internal audits (cf. GAO) 
that amount to evaluations of program efforts and contracts 
including evaluations. Has moved from CPA orientation to 
much broader approach and does much very competent 
v^ork (though spread a little thin); still doesn't look at e.g. 
validity of test-instruments used. 

AAHE American Association of Higher Education 

ABT Properly, Abt Associates. Large shop v^^ith strong 
evaluation capability; headquarters Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 

ACT American College Testing— big lov^^a-based edu- 
jiational measurement shop. ^ 

- AERA American Educational Research Association 

AID Agency for International Development 

AIR American Institutes for Research, a Northern Cali- 
fornia-based contractor with some evaluation capability. 

ANCOVA Analysis of covariance 

ANOVA Analysis of variance 

ATI Aptitude-treatment interaction 

AV Audiovisual 



AVLINE Online audio-visual database maintained by 
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NLM 

CAI Computer-assisted instruction 

CBO Congressional Budget Office. Provides analysis 
and evaluation services to Congress, as GAO does for the 
administration. 

CBTE, CBTT, CBTP Competency Based Teacher Edu- 
cation, Training or Preparation 

CDC Computer Development Corporation; one of the 
top five computer companies. 

CEEB Cpllege Entrance Examination Board 

CEDR Center for Evaluation, Development and Re- 
search (at Pni Delta Kappa) 

CFE Cos^free evaluation 

CIPP Daniel Stufflebeam and Egon Cuba's model 
which» distinguished four types of evaluation; context, in- 
put, process, and product — all designed to delineate, ob- 
tain, and provide useful information for the decision- 
maker. 

CIRCE Center for Instructional Research and Cur- 
riculum Evaluation, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

CMHC Community Mental Health Center or ainic 

CN Consultants News, the highly independent news- 
letter of the management consulting area, run by talented 
loner Jim Kennedy. 

COB Close of business (end of working day; a proposal 
deadline) 

CRT Criterion-referenced test (or cathode ray tube, the 
display monitor on some computers) 

CSE Center for the Study of Evaluation (at UCLA) 

CSMP Comprehensive School Mathematics Study 
Group 

DEd (properly ED) Department of Education (ex- 
USOE) 

DOD Department of ©efense 
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DOE Deparhnent of Energy 

DRG Division of Research Grants 

DRT Domain-referenced test 

ED Education^Department 

EIR Environmentallmpact Report 

EN Evaluation News, the newsletter of the Evaluation 
Network 

ENet Evaluation Network, an organization of eval- 
uators 

EPIE Education Products Infomiation Exchange 

ERIC Educational Resources Information Center; a 
nationwide information network with its base in Washing- 
ton, D.C. and 16 clearinghouses at various locations in the 



ERS Evaluation Research Society 

ESEA Elementary and Secondary Education Actof 1965 

ETS Educational Testing Service; headquarters in 
Princeton, N.J. — branches in Berkeley, Atlanta, etc. 

FRACHE Federation of Regional Accrediting Commis- 
sions of Higher Education 

FY Fiscal year 

G & A General and administration (expenses, costs) 

GAO General Accounting Office. The principal semi- 
external evaluation agency of the Federal government. 

GBE Goal-based evaluation 

GFE Goal-free evaluation 

GIGO Garbage In, Garbage Out (from computer pro- 
gramming; see meta-analysis) 

GFA Grade-point average 

GPO Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
GRE Graduate Record Examination 



U.S. 
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HEW Department of Health, Education ^nd Welfare, 
now divided into E,D» and H,H.S. 

HHS Department of Health and Human Services 

IBM International Business Machines, 

lOX Instructional Objectives Exchange in Los Angeles 

K $1000asin''16KforevaIuation." 

^ K-12 Kindergarten through high school years 

K-6 The domain of elementary education 

LE The Logic of Evaluation, a monograph by the pres- 
ent author in this series 

LEA Local Education Authority (e.g. school district) 
Law School Admission Test 

M Thousand, as in"$16M for evaluation," 

MAS Management Advisory Services; term usually ref- 
ers to subsidiaries of the Big 8 accounting finns. 

MBO Management by Objectives 

MCT Minimum Competency Testing 

MIS Management Information System; usually a com- 
puterized database combining fiscal, inventory, and per- 
formance data. 

MMPI Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 

MOM Modus Operandi Method 

NCES National Center for Educational Statistics 

NCHCT National Center for Health Care Technology 

NIA National Institute onAging 

NICHD National Institute of Child, Health and Human 
Development 

NIE National Institute of Education (in ED) 

NIH National Institutes of Health (includes NIMH, 
NIA etc.), or Not Invented Here (so don't encourage its use 
because someone else will get the credit and people will 
think we can't manage our own affairs.) 



NIJ National Institute of Justice 

NIMH National Institute of Mental Health 

NLM National Library of Medicine 

NSF National Science Foundation 

NWL Northwest Lab, Portland, Oregon. One of the 
federal network of labs and R&D centers; currently has 
strongest evaluation staff. 

OE Office ot Education 

OHDS Office of Human Development Services 

OJT On-job training 

CM B Office of Management and Budget 

OPB Office of Planning and Budgeting 

ONR Office of Naval Research; sponsor of e.g. £«cy- 
clopedia of Educational Evaluation, 

OTA Office of Technology Assessment 

P & E Planning and Evaluation; a division of HEW/ 
HHS, including regional offices, where it reports directly to 
Regional Directors. In ED, currently called OPB 

PETE Performance Based Teacher Education 

PDK Phi Delta Kappa, the influential and quality- 
oriented educational honorary. 

PEC Product Evaluation Qiecklist, forerunner of KEC. 

PERT Program Evaluation and Review Technique 

PHS Public Health Service 

PLATO The largest CAI project ever; headquarters at 
the University of Illinois/Champaign. Mostly NSF funded 
in development phase, now CDC-controlle<l. 

PPBS Planning-Programming-Budgeting-System 

PSI Personalized System of Instruction (a.k.a. The Kel- 
ler Plan) 

PT Programmed Text 
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RAND Big SanUi Monica-based contract reseanrh and 
evaluation and policy analysis outfit. Originally, a U.S, 
Air-Force 'creature' (civilian subsidiary), set up because 
they couldn't get enough specialized talent from within the 
ranks— name came from Research And Development. 
Now independent non-profit, though still does some work 
forUSAF, 

R)FP Request for proposal 

SAT Scholastic Aptitude Test, Widely used for college 
admissions. 

- SpC Systems Development Corporation in Santa 
Monica; another large shop like Rand with substantial 
evaluation capability, 

SEA State Education Ai thority 

SEP School Evaluation Profile 

SES Socioeconomic status 

SMSG School Mathematics Study Group* One of the 
earliest nnd most prolific of the federal curriculum reform 
efforts. 

SRI Originally Stanford Research Institute; in Menio 
Park, CA; once part-owned by Stanford University, now 
autonomous. Large "shop" which does some evaluation. 

TA Technology Assessment or Technical Assistance or 
Teaching Assistant 

TAT Thematic Apperception Test 

TCITY Twin Cities Institute for Talented Youth. Site of 
the first advocate-adversary evaluation. 

USAF United States Air Force. Heavy R&D commit- 
ment, Jike Navy, and unlike Army or Marine Corps 

USDA United States Department of Agriculture 

USOE United States Office of Education, now ED or 
DEd (Department of Educatio:.) 




